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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


LL times are times for remembering. It is especially so this 
} as America and the world commemorate the American 
Civil War. In this issue the NYFQ again recaptures the sounds 
and stories of that great war and with all Americans follows in 
memory the foot steps of the Blue and the Gray. 

When the editorial associates of the NYFQ held their annual 
meeting in Cooperstown last summer, some questions arose con- 
cerning the extent of York State folklore relating to the Civil 
War. The knowledgeable members of the board assured us that 
there were abundant resources, hitherto largely untapped and 
bypassed by this quarterly. 

After word had been circulated throughout the state, many 
suggestions concerning topics and possible writers were offered. 
Some forty-five articles have been submitted or promised. From 
these a representative selection has been made for this issue, and 
the succeeding issues of this year will be in part given over to 
other articles on the subject. For instance, the summer issue will 
include an article on the Monitor by Henry Noble MacCracken, 
“Three Civil War Songs” by Frank Warner, “Women on the 
Home Front” by Julia Hull Winner, “Civil War Frogman” by 
Dorothy Godfrey Wayman, “Oh! Who Would Not Be a Soldier?” 
by Gertrude W. Seaman, “The Elmira Prison Camp” by Robert 
Anderson, two articles on the “underground” in Oswego by Drs. 
Mildred R. Larson and Charles McCool Snyder of the Oswego 
College of Education, and there’s more to follow. 

M.A.R. 





THE DOMINE 


DONALD J. SAWYER 


OMINE CLEMANS was no ordinary man of the cloth, 

as those farm folk who lived in Fulton County would 

tell you. From the very first rumblings of a civil war 
between the States, he voiced his views loud and clear from the 
pulpit. He was against slavery, and if war did come he would 
leave the ministry and join the army. 

The Domine was as good as his word, and shortly after War 
had been declared he gave notice to his congregation to find 
another preacher for their church. “But I'll be back,” he assured 
them. 


The people loved the Domine and gave him a splendid fare- 


well party. After that, almost four years went by and no one heard 
from him. Some rumored he had been killed, while others rea- 
soned he probably found a place he liked better than Fulton 
County. Then one Fall day in 1864, a man, dressed in Union 
soldier’s uniform, came walking up the dirt road toward the 
little white church. His short, stocky build and a certain spring 
in his walk left no doubt that Domine Clemans had come back. 

The people were joyous and the church was filled to overflow- 
ing the first Sunday after his return. His dark hair glistened with 
a few grey hairs which hadn’t been there when he left, and his 
brown eyes, always expressive, seemed deeper with understanding. 
His voice still had a quality which stirred you all up inside and 
started you thinking about something more than the price for 
new potatoes or how much butter and eggs were bringing at the 
store. 

One February, several Sundays after the Domine’s return, not 
many of the congregation were in church. And no wonder. It had 
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snowed for two days and nights. Then the wind had gathered up 
the buoyant, freshly fallen flakes, swirling the countryside into 
a land of mountainous dunes. 

An elder, whose job it was to start a fire in the big iron stove 
early each Sunday during the winter, had been late that morning. 
It was still cold in the church when services started. For this rea- 
son the sermon was shorter than usual. Immediately after it was 
over, and they sung a hymn, the Domine descended from his pul- 
pit, walking up the aisle to the door to shake hands with those 
few who had braved the weather. 

One of the men said, while shaking hands with the Domine, 
“You didn’t have much of a message this morning.” 


The Domine looked at the man, then at the few people who 


had come to church, and said, ‘““What would you have me do, 
load a cannon to shoot a chipmunk!” 

There were many stories the Domine told about his experi- 
ences while soldiering with the Grand Army of the Republic. One 
that has remained alive over the years is about his first tour of 
guard duty. 

The Company had been traveling all day in the rain, and the 
captain decided to make camp near a large farm they were ap- 
proaching. Here was food and water and the men would have 
a chance to dry out. They were soaked to the skin and their boots 
caked with mud. 

After camp had been made, Private Clemans drew guard duty 
and now stood outside the captain’s tent. They were bivouacked 
on a rise of ground back of a large barn. From here could be 
seen much of the woods and field around them. 

“Clemans, I'll get someone to relieve you here. I want you to 
go down and guard the farmer’s hay by the barn. The men might 
get ideas about it,” said the captain, nodding toward the hay. 

“Yes, Sir,” said Private Clemans, saluting smartly. Then, 
turning right-face he walked down the hill toward the large hay- 
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stack. He hadn't been there long when a soldier walked over to 
him and said: “The ground is so dang wet and cold from all the 
rain. How about some hay to sleep on tonight?” 

Private Clemans knew what the soldier was talking about. It 
would be much more comfortable with a dry pallet to bed down 
with, Suddenly, with a wave of compassion, he said: “You're not 
allowed to take any of this hay. Captain’s orders. But I’m going 
to walk around and take a look at the other side of the pile.” And 
so saying, he walked away from the soldier. 

In the army, news travels like greased lightning—be it true 
or false. In a few minutes another soldier came asking for hay. 
And again Clemans looked in the other direction. This happened 
more times than one dare count, until what was once a plump 
mound of hay, now looked sadly deflated. 

The following morning when the captain discovered what 
had happened, he was furious. ‘“What is this?” he bellowed. “Who 
took the hay, Clemans?”’ 

“I didn’t see anyone take it,” replied Clemans. And he hadn't. 

“Then what you need is more experience as a guard. I’m 
placing your name permanently on the guard roster. ‘That’s what 
you need, more experience,” said the captain with some degree 
of satisfaction. 


It would be difficult to determine who was more enraged— 
the captain or the farmer. The farmer received some restitution 
when he was given a sum of money collected from the men in 
the Company. 

“Worth it,” said one of the soldiers. “Best sleep I’ve had in 
weeks!” 


Private Clemans had almost uninterrupted guard duty. Other 
men would have cried for mercy. He walked with a slump and his 
eyes were red-rimmed from lack of sleep. Finally, even the cap- 
tain took pity and had Clemans’ sentence rescinded. 
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The “guard duty” story was a favorite with the parishioners. 
Some Sundays, when the Domine stood in the pulpit to warn 
and reprimand, and reminding them of the wages of sin, they 
would think about that pile of hay, smile to themselves, and feel 
more comfortable. 


I have corresponded with Mrs. Marjorie M. Clemans whose deceased husband, 
the Reverend H. H. Clemans, was a grandson of Dominie Clemans. This grandson 
was a minister for several years in New York City. Mrs. Clemans reported the 
following in answer to my query: 

“Dominie Clemans was actually Chaplain, one hundred fifteenth New York 
Volunteer Infantry. 

“The story is that he changed the spelling of his name from Clemens to Clemans 
because he disagreed with some of Mark Twain’s attitudes concerning the Civil War. 

“The Dominie’s grandson was a minister in New York City and regularly called 
on Mark Twain's aunt, Mrs. Shaw, who lived in Manhatten during her later years. 
She always laughed and complimented him on the fact that he was the only one 
she ever knew of that name who didn’t claim near kinship.” D. J. S. 


A HIGH OLD TIME IN ALBANY 
IN 1861 


KENNETH SCOTT 


N MARCH 29, 1861, a Democratic newspaper in New 

Hampshire printed an editorial entitled “A High Old 

Time.” “We commend,” it read, “the following bill to 
the prayerful and thoughtful attention of the ‘three thousand 
clergymen,’ all of whom it is presumed are admirers of honest 
Old Abe. It speaks for itself. While the ‘Father of his Country’ as 
-were most fitting, would have been in his closet seeking Divine 
Wisdom and guidance in view of the imminent perils that en- 
vironed his country, Abraham was at a hotel with his friends walk- 
ing into good liquors to the tune of $357 a night, and broken 
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Chairs and Stoves $150 more. . . . There were eighteen persons 
in the party, and they drank $357 worth of liquors in one night!” 
The bill in question was given as follows: 


Delavan House, Albany, Feb. 22d, 1861. The State of New York: To T. 
Roessler & Son. 1 day’s board of Hon. A. Lincoln and suite, parlors, 
dinners and breakfast in parlor $576.50 
wines and liquors $357.00 
segars $ 16.00 
Sundry broken articles 
—stoves, chairs, &c. $150.00. 


Just what did transpire at Albany on Monday, February 18, 
1861? Abraham Lincoln, wearing his newly-grown whiskers, in 
the morning was enroute by special train from Buffalo to Albany, 
where he was to be entertained as the guest of the State of New 
York. Part of the way he enjoyed riding in the cab of the locomo- 
tive, which was adorned with a profusion of flags and emblems. 


When the train reached West Albany that afternoon, a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired by Archibald Young in the Observa- 
tory grounds during the ten minutes before the locomotive and 
cars halted on schedule at 2:30 at the Broadway crossing. The 
City dignitaries were not as punctual. Mayor George H. Thacher 
came a few minutes late, and the embarrassment grew as a half 
hour elapsed before the city councillors and the Twenty-Fifth 
Regiment, commanded by Colonel Bryan, put in an appearance. 
Then the President-elect descended from his coach, was welcomed 
by the mayor, spoke a few words in reply, and left by carriage for 
the Capitol grounds. 

The day was one of tension. Governor Edwin D. Morgan was 
then and remained a bitter opponent of Lincoln, but he received 
the President-elect in the executive chamber, took him to the 
porch, and there delivered a formal address of welcome. Lincoln 
expressed his thanks, making the flattering observation that the 
great Empire State then contained a greater population than had 
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the United States of America at the time she achieved her national 
independence. 

There had been previously much wrangling as to where Lin- 
coln should be received by the legislators and who should address 
him. Happily these grave matters had been settled, so from the 
porch Lincoln went to the Assembly Chamber and was officially 
welcomed to the State by Senator Colvin. On this very day Jeffer- 
son Davis was being inaugurated President of the Confederate 
States of America at Montgomery, Alabama, and the press and 
public hoped that Lincoln would foreshadow his future policy 
at this dark hour. The President-elect, however, disappointed his 
hearers. He told the New York Legislature: 


When the time comes, I shall speak, and speak as well as I am able, 
for the good of the North and South—for the good of the one and of 
the other, and of all sections of it. In the meantime, if we have 
patience, if we maintain our equanimity, I still have confidence that 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe, through the instrumentality of 
this great and intelligent people, can and will bring us through this 
difficulty, as He has heretofore brought us through all preceding 
difficulties of the country. 


After a round of introductions and handshakings in the execu- 
tive department, Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were driven to the Dela- 
van House. In the evening they dined in the executive mansion 
with Governor Morgan, returning to the hotel about nine o'clock 
for a citizens’ reception, followed at 10:30 by a serenade given 
the President-elect by the Albany Brigade Band. 


The next morning, at 7:45, the Albany Burgesses Corps, led by 
Captain Kingsly, marched to the Delavan House and escorted Mr. 
Lincoln to the Harlem River train. The party went via the Sara- 
toga Railroad to Green Island, crossed the bridge to Troy, and 
proceeded to New York City. From this schedule it seems quite 
clear that “Old Abe” did not join in ‘“‘walking into good liquors 
to the tune of $357.” The solution to the problem of the bill, out 
of which the newspaper editor sought to make political capital, 
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is doubtless to be found in the following item which appeared 
in the New York Daily Tribune of February 19, 1861: “A splen- 
did dinner was served to the suite of the President-elect at the 
Delavan House, in one of the dining halls.” 

Some of the participants in the “high old time” were doubt- 
less four army officers, Colonel E. V. Sumner, Major David Hun- 
ter, Captain George W. Hazard, and Captain John Pope, all as- 
signed by the War Department to guard the President-elect; W. 
S. Wood (a railroad official); Dr. W. S. Wallace (Lincoln’s 
brother-in-law); Lockwood Todd (another relative); Colonel El- 
mer E, Ellsworth (Lincoln’s young friend); Colonel Ward Hill 
Lamon and the Honorable Norman B. Judd (both prominent 
in Illinois politics); John G. Nicolay and John Hay (Lincoln’s 
secretaries); and David Davis, J. M. Burgess, George S. Latham, 
and a Mr, B. Forbes. 

Lincoln’s adroit avoidance of committing himself on future 


policy and the “high old time” of his suite may have prompted 
one of his biographers to write: “The impression which he ap- 
pears to have made at Albany was that he was less saintly and 
more shrewd than had commonly been reported.” 


Sources of this article are as follows: The Newport (N. H.) Argus and Spectator, 
March 29, 1861; Paul M. Angle, Lincoln 1854-1861 (Springfield, Ill.: The Abraham 
Lincoln Association, 1933), pp. 372-373; Arthur James Weise, The History of 
Albany, New York (Albany: E. H. Bender, 1884), p. 478; The Albany Evening 
Journal, Feb. 18, 1861 (quoted in Collections on the History of Albany [Albany: 
J. Munsell, 1867] II, p. 76); The New York Daily Tribune, Feb. 19 and 20, 1861; 
The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, ed. by Roy P. Basler (New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1953), IV, pp. 224-226; William E. Barton, The 
Life of Abraham Lincoln (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Company, 1925) I, pp. 470- 
471. 





A CIVIL WAR SAMPLER 


B. A. BOTKIN 


HILE fear of an attack .. . held the city [of Wash- 

ington] in its grasp [in April, 1861] the Negroes 

cowered under the great war comet blazing in the 
sky. The Woodwards had an old slave named Oola, said to be a 
native African. She was tall and large of frame, with gray-black 
skin wrinkled yet drawn tight over forehead and cheek bones, and 
eyes whose sudden glance made us wince as though actually prick- 
ed, with tufts of white wool springing from her skull. The other 
servants were afraid of her evil eye and ‘conjure spells.” 

To have our fortunes told by her was a terrifying yet fascinat- 
ing experience. “You see date great fire sword, blazin’ in de sky,” 
she said. “Dat’s a great war comin’ and de handle’s to’rd de Norf 
and de point to’rd de Souf and de Norf’s gwine take dat sword 
and cut de Souf’s heart out. But dat Linkum man, chilluns, if he 
takes de sword, he’s gwine perish by it.” 

We told the Lincoln boys about Oola’s prophecy of war, care- 
fully omitting, however, the dire prediction regarding their 
father. Tad was greatly impressed and carried the story, as tidings 
of import, to his father. Mrs. Lincoln laughed, but the President 
seemed strangely interested. 

“What was that, Tad, that she said about the comet?” asked 
Mr. Lincoln. 


“She said,” answered Tad, gratified that at least one member 


These stories have been taken at random from Dr. B. A. Botkin’s new book, 
A Civil War Treasury of Tales, Legends, and Folklore, and are reprinted by per- 
mission of his publisher, Random House. This splendid 625-page anthology, which 
sells for $7.95, contains hundreds of similar stories which record the Civil War in 
the words of those who knew it at first hand.—The Editors. 
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of his family appreciated the gravity of the omen, “that the handle 
was toward the north and the point toward the south and that 
meant the North was going to take that sword and cut the South’s 
heart out. Do you think that’s what it means, Pa?” 

“I hope not, Tad,” answered his father gravely. “I hope it 
won't come to that.” But I noticed him, a few evenings later, look- 
ing out of the window intently at the comet and wondered if he 
was thinking of the old Negro woman’s prophecy.—Julia Taft 
Bayne 


II 


In one of the Indiana regiments [at Carrick’s Ford, West Vir- 
ginia, July 13, 1861], was a Methodist preacher, said to be one of 
the very best shots in his regiment. During the battle, he was par- 
ticularly conspicuous for the zeal with which he kept up a con- 
stant fire. The 14th Ohio Regiment, in the thick of the fight, fired 
an average of eleven rounds to every man, but this parson man- 
aged to get in a great deal more than that average. He fired care- 
fully, with perfect coolness, and always after a steady aim, and the 
boys declare that every time, as he took down his gun, after firing 
he added, ‘“‘And may the Lord have mercy on your soul.””—Henry 
Howe 


Ill 


Among [the dead we left in the Cheat Mountain country in 
western Virginia, September 11-17, 1861] was a chap belonging 
to my company named Abbott; it is not odd that I recollect it, 
for there was something unusual in the manner of Abbott’s taking 
off. He was lying flat upon his stomach and was killed by being 
struck in the side by a nearly spent cannon-shot that came rolling 
in among us. The shot remained in him until removed. It 
was a solid round-shot, evidently cast in some private foundry, 


whose proprietor, setting the laws of thrift above those of ballis- 
tics, had put his “imprint” upon it: it bore, in slightly sunken 
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letters, the name “‘abbott.’”’ That is what I was told—I was not 
present.—Ambrose Bierce 


IV 


The attack on Fort Donelson, which established Grant's fame, 
is said to have been decided upon by a simple circumstance. The 
day before the attack [on February 15, 1862], most of the troops 
had marched a long distance, part of it in a bitter cold night. A 
council of war was called to determine whether an immediate 
attack should be made, or whether the troops should have a day 
of rest. The officers were in favor of rest. Grant said nothing, but 
appeared absorbed in thought. Presently, when every one had 
expressed an opinion, he said: ‘““There was a deserter came in this 
morning. Let us see him and hear what he has to say.” The man 
was sent for and came in. Grant looked in his haversack and then 
asked: ‘““Where are you from?” 

“Fort Donelson.” 

‘Got six days’ rations in your haversack, have you not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘When were they served out?”’ 

‘Yesterday morning.” 

‘The same to all the troops?” 

“Tea a.” 


The soldier was sent out and Grant said: ‘Gentlemen, troops 


do not have six days’ rations served out to them in a fort if they 
mean to stay there. These men mean to retreat—not to fight. We 
will attack at once.” —New York Daily Tribune 


V 


“What are you fighting for?” says an officer of Meade’s staff to 
a hairy Mississipian, captured in Pennsylvania in 1863. 

“Fightin’ for ouah rights,” the Mississippian told him. 

“But friend, what earthly right of yours have I ever inter- 
fered with?” the major asked him. 
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“I don’t know,” the soldier answered honestly, after some 
thought. “None that I know of, seh. But maybe I’ve got rights I 
haven’t heard tell about, an’ if so, I’m fighting’ for them, too.’”— 
John W. Thomason, Jr. 


VI 


While before Petersburg, doing siege work in the summer of 
1864, our men had wormy “hardtack,” or ship’s biscuit, served 
out to them for a time. It was a severe trial, and it taxed the temper 


of the men. Breaking open the biscuit, and finding live worms 


in them, they would throw the pieces in the trenches where they 
were doing duty day by day, although the orders were to keep the 
trenches clean, for sanitary reasons. 

A brigade officer of the day, seeing some of these scraps along 
our front, called out sharply to our men: ‘““Throw that hardtack 
out of the trenches.’’ Then, as the men promptly gathered it up 
as directed, he added: ‘“‘Don’t you know that you’ve no business 
to throw hardtack in the trenches? Haven’t you been told that 
often enough?” Out from the injured soldier heart there came 
the reasonable explanation: “We've thrown it out two or three 
times, sir, but it crawls back’’—H. Clay Trumbull 





THE SAGA OF BENJY LEVY 


MORITZ A. JAGENDORF 


OMEHOW the Civil War recruiting story of New York 
City is always highlighted by the ugly anti-draft riots. The 
voluntary enlistment of thousands, who joined willingly 
and eagerly and made up the bulk of the city’s armed men, is 
often put in the shadowy distance. A number of these voluntary 
enlistments are themes for folklore yarns that go back to traditions 
which are as many-hued as the sun. Let me illustrate this with 
one gleam of the many-faceted situation: the Jews. They had 
come from dark-minded, hard lands with the Maccabean spirit 
and hope of a free life in a new “golden land’”"—the common name 
for America in those days—to live without “let or hinderance,” 
and were determined to fight when fighting was necessary. 
There were the five Wenk boys who enlisted on the same day. 
When the Levy family heard of this, there was talk. There were 
only three sons in that family and so pater Levy, Simon, decided 
he would show the Wenks something. He could fight as well as 
any youngster. Thereupon, Simon Levy and his three sons, Fer- 
dinand, Alfred, and Benjamin, enlisted at the same time. 


The triple and quintuple enlisting fever spread in the Jew- 
ish section of the city, and three different sets of brothers soon 


followed; but it remained for a single enlisted ‘“‘man” of sixteen 
—so he said—to enlist and come out with glory and blazing colors. 

Benjamin B. Levy, “Benjy” for short, enlisted as a drummer 
boy with the First New York Volunteers. Of course, there were 
objections from his parents, but Benjy had a deeply rooted deter- 
mination and a smart head on his shoulders and knew exactly 
what he wanted. He felt that he should go out and fight for his 
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country. Besides, there was the loadstar of adventure and excite- 
ment. What boy could resist such inducements? 

Benjy’s sharpness of mind was quickly recognized by those 
with whom he came in contact in the army. Soon he was ad- 
vanced to the position of orderly to General Mansfield who was 
stationed at Newport News. 

Mansfield had a most responsible position guarding the water 
communications against the South. He had to be on the alert 
and in touch with the nearby forts which were on the same duty. 
One of them was Fortress Monroe where General Wool was in 
charge. 

Mansfield soon realized that he was dealing with a bright and 
intelligent youngster who could be entrusted with important 
work. Came a day when the General had an important message 
which had to go to Wool at Fort Monroe. He decided that little 
Benjy was the “man” for the job. The General gave him the 


sealed dispatch and told him how vital it was that the message get 
to Wool. He put him on the steamer Express that was going to 
the fortress. 


Confederate gunboats were on the lookout for that kind of 
game. In time the Express was sighted by the Confederate gun- 
boat Seabird. The Express was not a slow vessel, but what with 
her cargo—and pulling behind her a small boat heavy with bar- 
rels of drinking water, she made slow progress and the Seabird 
gained quickly. It became a question of surrendering or being 
sunk. 

Everyone on board was taut and set. There seemed no escape, 
for the Confederate boat was steadily closing in. Little Benjy 
became worried and excited. He did not want to drown or be 
taken prisoner—and besides there was the dispatch to deliver. 
Like the crew and passengers, he was at the stern of the boat 
where he watched the approaching gunboat. Inadvertently his 
eyes turned toward the trailing boat, heavy with water barrels. 
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Its heavy, clumsy bulk was cutting the speed of the Express con- 
siderably. 

Concluding that life and the dispatch were more important 
than drinking water and without consulting captain or crew, 
Benjy took his knife and cut the rope to which the trailing vessel 
was fastened. At once the Express gained speed. Everyone cheered 
and soon the gunboat was left behind. The boy, of course, was 
feasted and praised, and the boat safely reached its destination. 
Banjy delivered the dispatch that had been entrusted to him. 
General Wool was told how the boy had saved the boat from cap- 
ture or destruction, and he too joined in praising the youngster. 
The news reached General Mansfield and he added his great 
praise for the boy’s quick-wittedness and promptness of action. 

Benjy returned to his regiment and was with it in the battle 
at Charles City Cross Roads. There he distinguished himself once 
again by saving two of his regiments’ colors from the Grays. Gen- 
eral Kearney, who was in charge, honored him on the field of 
battle by promoting him to the rank of color sergeant. 

When his three years of enlistment ended, he decided that a 
man should not quit in the middle of a fight. He was then nine- 
teen, and he promptly re-enlisted at the Eighth District of New 
York. This time he joined the Fortieth of New York, the “Mo- 
zart” regiment probably so-called because of the large number of 
musicians in it. Again he joined for three years. He went as pri- 
vate with Company E on January 18, 1864. Now he was on the 
fighting line. In May of that year he was in the pitch of the “Battle 
of the Wilderness” in Virginia, and there he was seriously wound- 
ed and had to be hospitalized. He was honorably discharged. 

President Lincoln, who in history and lore seems to have taken 
a personal interest in every soldier of the Northern Army, ap- 
parently heard of Benjy’s intelligence and courage. There had 
been issued not long before the first Medals of Honor, and the 
President conferred one of them on Benjamin B. Levy. Besides 
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that, he gave him a position in the New York City Custom House 
where he spent the rest of his days relating—I hope—his exploits 
to those who would listen. 


LOOKOUT IN THE CATSKILLS 


NORMAN STUDER 


FEW miles south of the Pepacton Reservoir in Delaware 
County, just off the Beach Hill road, one can still find 
the lookout where, according to local legends, draft 

dodgers sat out the Civil War. The little walled-in lookout, roof- 
ed by projecting rocks, commands a panoramic view of the Dela- 
ware River valley down below. Behind it about a hundred feet 
is the “stable” where the refugees were said to have tethered their 
horses, and hidden in the nearby woods is a cave where Southern 
sympathizers were said to have printed counterfeit Union money. 

Even before the Civil War, this lookout on Haybarn Hill had 
already accumulated enough tradition to establish a niche for 
itself in the folk history of the Catskill region. To this place, 
neighbors say, went Warren Scudder, chieftain of the calico Indi- 
ans after the episode on Dingle Hill, when masked tenant farm- 
ers killed Undersheriff Osmond Steele, who had come for the 
forcible sale of cattle, in the anti-rent wars. The farmers scattered 
to the four winds after the killing, and many of them hid until 
the reign of terror was over, and public sentiment veered in their 
favor. History has it that Warren Scudder left the country and 


stayed in Louisiana for two years before he found it safe to return 


to his native mountains, but local legend has it that he and some 
followers built the lookout on Haybarn Hill and lived in the 
lost cave. Harvey I. Teich, whose farm lies just below Haybarn 
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Hill, says that Scudder told his father that he never left the coun- 
try, and showed the senior Teich the lookout and cave. 

But that is another story, which some day I hope to tell. The 
Civil War story opens with the arrest of two members of the 
Shaver clan, Matt and Zann Shaver, for draft evasion in the Civil 
War. The Shavers were very numerous in the area and under the 
waters of the nearby Pepacton Reservoir is the site of a village 
bearing the name of Shavertown. The first member of this family 
to settle thereabouts was Adam Shaffer, who brought his wife 
and children from Dutchess County and built the first log cabin 
in the area early in the century. The Shavers were reputed to be 
a rough and rowdy lot in the pioneer years, and local legend has 
it that they went up to Dingle Hill the day of the sheriff's sale 
just to see the fun. A Shaver accompanied Warren Scudder to 
Haybarn Hill and hid out with him there. 

Matt and Zann Shaver were being transported to Pennsylvania 
by train, when they leaped off the moving car and landed in some 
bee hives. Greatly disfigured by many stings, they made their way 
back to the Catskills and hid out on Haybarn Hill. At that time 
the property was owned by their uncle Henry J. Shaver, a South- 
ern sympathizer. 

Sentiment in this back country was lukewarm toward the 
Union cause, according to Mr. Teich, who was my principle in- 
formant. Although most people did not believe in slavery, they 
could not be classified as Southern sympathizers. “‘My grandfather 
was one of those,” Mr. Teich said. ‘“‘He didn’t believe in slaveiy, 


but he didn’t believe in going to war about it. He thought they 
should move the colored people back to Africa. The idea which 
was predominant amongst the people here was, why should white 
people fight each other and kill each other off for the colored 
people? Which was a rather selfish attitude to take, but then it was 
the attitude a great many of them took.” 
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The lookout was a walled-in room under a projecting roof 
of rock. It commanded a broad view of the valley, and approach- 
ing horsemen could easily be seen long before they arrived. Mr. 
Teich said that when he was a boy there used to be a small square 
box stove in it, but it was taken out in the last scrap metal drive 
during World War II. Mr. Teich speculated that the refugees 
probably came down to the hay barn on very cold nights and 
slept in the cozy haymows. 

The place where the horses were tethered for a quick getaway 
was about a hundred feet behind the lookout. You thread your 
way through a maze of huge rocks to this natural corral, where 
rotted bits of boards still remain, and one can see the spot where 
the animals were said to have licked a hole in the rock as they 
stood there. 

Mr. Teich has never seen the cave, and that part of the story 
comes from an old inhabitant, Israel Winner, who died a few years 
ago. Mr. Winner’s wife was a niece of Warren Scudder, which 
nicely binds together the threads of our story. Israel Winner first 
heard about this cave from his mother, and he himself finally 
stumbled upon it. 


Israel Winner says the reason you can’t find the cave so well as you 
used to be able to is that the opening of the cave—the one you could 
stand in and see the Delaware River from—has sort of caved in and 
fallen down. The rocks have shelled off and filled the hole so it’s 
difficult to find. He stumbled onto it, not from the front but from 
loose rock in the back. He walked across and it rattled—sounded very 
hollow underneath. It couldn’t be too heavy, so he said he pried it 
away with a big stick that was there and he saw a ramp leading down 
into a large cavern. It was well lighted—light that came in from over 
the top, but it probably was the opening at one time, so its going to 
be a lot harder to find than it was in the 90's cause erosion and weather 
and wind—nature’s shakeups—partly filled it. 


In this cave Israel Winner found a printing press. It was badly 
rusted, but the plates were just as good as the day they were en- 
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graved. This leads us to the second thread of this story. A man 
named Bill Steele, who was supposed to have come from Tennes- 
see, was said to have been making counterfeit money for the Con- 
federate cause at the same time that the draft dodgers were hid- 
ing in the area. According to Mr. Teich, Bill Steele had a nephew 


named Joe Steele who continued the counterfeiting business in 
the cave after the Civil War and was apprehended in the 90’s. 
This is the vague and misty story, still current in the area, of 
the cave and lookout. To top it off, Mr. Teich tells about a mys- 
terious visit to Haybarn Hill by a group of young people from 
Tennessee. Here is the story, in the words of Mr. Teich: 


Early in the 1940's, I believe, there was a group of young people 
from the University of Tennessee and they came up here on the pretext 
that they were surveying for the T.V.A. They said they had all this 
area to survey from the Hudson River to the Delaware. Now why they 
were suppossed to be surveying for the T.V.A. I haven't yet learned, 
but we all thought they were trying to find this old cave, cause we 
knew that Steele came from Tennessee and we were quite certain— 
being interested in the cave—that that was what they were looking for. 
They first went up to the triangulation mark on Middle Mountain, 
which was just behind where the cave was supposed to be, probably a 
half mile, and it was there that one of em got lost and came down to 
the highway and asked me to direct him up there. I took him back up 
and showed him the lookout and all the appurtenances thereto—the 
place where the horses were tethered and where they licked a hole in 
the rocks. I showed him the way to the cave, but he didn’t seem to 
want to go there again and seemed to be afraid he’d get lost again. 
He went back all around down to the highway were the car was left 
and not to the cave. Apparently he had heard about it either locally or 
before he came here. 





TERESA SICKLES DREAMS 


JAMES J. FLYNN 


AJOR General Daniel E. Sickles was a New Yorker of 

varied reputation. In 1859, he killed his wife’s lover, 

Philip Barton Key, son of Francis Scott Key. Prior to 
this escapade he had served as First Secretary of our London Em- 
bassy, under Minister James Buchanan. Later he was to represent 
the Third Congressional District of New York. 

When the Civil War struck, Dan Sickles resigned his seat in 
Congress and returned to New York. There he pressed for Tam- 
many Hall to pass a resolution supporting President Lincoln. 
This accomplished, he enlisted as a private in Company B of the 
Seventy-First Battalion of the National Guard. 

The events of the next four years would place Dan Sickles in 
positions of importance that aided the Union in winning the War. 
He would recruit regiments in New York, for which he was raised 
to the rank of Colonel. He would ride with General Pope; and 
General Hooker would recommend him for corp commander, 
with promotion to General rank. He fought at Chancellorsville, 
the Wilderness, and Gettysburg. At Gettysburg Sickles would lose 
a leg. 

During Dan Sickles tour with the Army, his wife Teresa lay 
sick unto death in her parents’ home in New York City. The 
General’s young wife had never gotten over the murder of her 
lover, and her husband’s subsequent attitude toward her. While 
Sickles had restored her as his wife, he had paid her little or no 
attention. The young Latin beauty began to lose weight, could 
not sleep, and refused to eat. She began to take opiates and soon 
it Lecame a habit. Teresa Sickles was constantly in a stupor. 
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Teresa would, from time to time, cry out for her Dan. She 
would explain to her mother, or the nurse in attendance, that 
she had seen Dan in various precarious positions. It was at Tere- 
sa’s request that letters were forwarded to Sickles telling him of 
these dreams. 

One of the first letters received by Sickles, concerning Teresa's 
visions, came just before he was to see President Lincoln on the 
question of recruiting. Teresa had seen Dan with a tall man 
dressed in black who would receive him and accept his plans. 
Her dream had predicted how the conference would go, and that 
Sickles would get his way. This was in spite of the fact that Dan 
and his friends were sure of failure. 

Dan, dreamed of Teresa the night before he faced the enemy 
for the first time. Teresa told him that in spite of heavy opposition 
the Union forces would cause the enemy to retreat. She told him 
that facing fire would not disturb him. The General reporting 
on this before the Society of the Army of the Potomac in 1912 
said: “I was surprised that I had taken it so cooly, mind you, I 
do not say this boastfully, but simply as a man reviewing his sen- 
sations under certain conditions.” 

It was under Pope, in the disasterous Manassas campaign, that 
Teresa revealed to her Dan an important message. Two days 
before Sickles was given command of the Second Division before 
Fredericksburg, by General Burnside, a letter was received telling 
of Teresa’s dream. She saw Dan being called forward before all 


his men to receive a signal honor. She also predicted the horrible 


massacre that was to hit the Union forces. 

At Gettysburg, Dan Sickles would have his shining hour. Tere- 
sa saw the picture as she muddled in her opiate world. Her Dan 
—one leg missing—would come out of the smoke of battle on the 
arms of two of his young officers. Gen Sickle’s mother-in-law wrote 
the letter telling him of the events at Gettysburg. Her dream also 
predicted that the loss of a leg would not hinder his career. While 
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he would fight no more, his country would use his talents for 
many years to come. The truth of this was found in the special, 
secret mission the President sent him on to Central America. He 
would later become our Minister to Spain in the Grant Admin- 
istration. 

Teresa Sickles died before Dan could reach the house in New 
York City. She was thirty-one when she finally went into her last 
coma. She had attempted, in a small way, to make up to the man 
she had wronged by keeping him informed of her foggy dreams. 

There is no evidence that Dan Sickles ever paid a great deal 
of attention to Teresa’s dreams. However, this sad marriage was 
held together by the meanderings of a drug-soaked mind, and a 
woman’s determination to make it up to the man she loved. 


ELMIRA AND THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


BARBARA K. WALKER 


RIOR to the Civil War, certain men banded together 

for the purpose of helping slaves to escape to Canada by 

guiding them from place to place, by night or in disguise, 
along what came to be known as the “underground railroad.” } 
It was underground only in the sense of being secret; it was not 
a single road but a network of roads, all leading to freedom. By 
this means some fifty thousand slaves escaped during a period of 
fifty years. Although this leakage had little effect upon the total 
number of slaves in the South, it irritated the slaveholders and 
served to make slavery more obnoxious to Northerners, who met 
the slaves and heard their stories. 
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There were several roads in the underground railroad which 
were of great importance and which were considered established 
or published routes. One of these routes had its junction in 
Elmira, New York. The fugitives came to Elmira from Harris- 
burg and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and went from Elmira 
through smaller stations (such as Hornell, Morgansville, Pem- 
broke, and Clarence) to St. Catherine, Canada.’ Although there 
were many smaller stations along the line, Elmira was the only 
regular station between Philadelphia and St. Catherine. The 
Chemung Valley, in which Elmira is located, had always been 
the gateway to the surrounding territory—for the Indians, for 
commerce, for soldiers—and it was a logical choice as a gateway 
to freedom for the Negro slaves. It served in this latter capacity 
for almost a decade. 

Many of the fugitives remained in the Chemung Valley and 
became respected citizens. Around this nucleus grew the sub- 
stantial Negro population now located in Elmira. Among the ear- 
liest Negroes in Elmira were such respected men as Sandy Brant, 
Primus Cord, Anderson Murphy, John Washington, George 
Goings, Francis Jackson, John W. and George Jones, and Jeffer- 
son Brown.’ 

Although the station at Elmira was active and effective, it 
drew its support from a very small group—those people who were 
strong Abolitionists—for the town of Elmira itself was not Abolli- 
tionist, and the townspeople would have risen up indignantly if 
they had known of the hole at Elmira in the net spread for the 
capture of runaway slaves. There was a considerable price on 
the heads of these escaped Negroes, and bonds of obligation to 
return the runaways were strongly felt by the majority of Elmi- 
rans. The small group of Abolitionists in Elmira was composed 
of some of the most earnest citizens of the town, men who will- 
ingly endangered themselves, their businesses, and their reputa- 


tions by engaging in this movement. Among these courageous 
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individuals were Jervis Langdon, John M, Robinson, John Sel- 
over, S. G. Andrus, Thomas Stanley Day, Francis Hall, and 
Simeon Benjamin.‘ 


Such a group of antislavery men, too, united in their deter- 
mination for abolition, broke away from the First Presbyterian 
Church because its minister defended slavery, and they founded 
the church now known as The Park Church. One of the outstand- 
ing preachers of The Park Church was the Reverend Thomas K. 
Beecher, who actively assisted in the work of the underground 
railroad and was unafraid to preach equality of all men to as 
many of his congregation as had courage enough to identify 
themselves with a church that loomed so large in public disfavor.® 

John W. Jones, who was himself a fugitive slave, became the 
underground railroad agent in Elmira. His story is of particular 
value because it provides the background for a better under- 
standing of his deep interest in the functioning of the under- 
ground railroad. The following tribute is paid to John Jones in 
Elmira Prison Camp: 


The history of the Elmira prison camp is unique in one striking 
particular. The last sad rites paid to those Confederate soldiers who 
died in prison were performed by one who was born a slave. History 
does not record anything to challenge the assertion that at no prison, 
North or South, were the dead so reverently cared for, or a more per- 
fect record kept, and all this by a former slave.® 


John Jones was born a slave of the Elzy family, at Leesburg, 
Virginia, on June 22, 1817. His wealthy mistress, Miss Sally Elzy, 
was a kind old spinster who never allowed her slaves to be abused. 
John’s life up to twelve years of age was spent in employment 
around the house and garden; when he became twelve years old 
he was sent out to work in the fields with the men. Because edu- 
cation of the slaves was contrary to the spirit of the institution of 
slavery, he was not sent to school. One day while his grandmother 
was telling him stories, he saw a flock of wild geese flying North, 
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and he asked her where they were going. She told him then about 
the land to the North where there was no slavery. This gave him 
his first thought of freedom. 

When Miss Elzy was forced to give up the personal manage- 
ment of her plantation because of her age, she hired out to other 
slaveholders those of her slaves who were able to work. John’s 
fear of this fate, coupled with his desire to be free, impelled him 
to plan an early escape. In June, 1844, he and his two half-broth- 
ers and two slaves from a neighboring estate started northward, 
each armed with a knife and a pistol, and carrying one change 
of clothing and enough food for four days. Until they arrived in 
Maryland they traveled only at night. At a crossroads in Maryland 
they encountered three slave-catchers, but they were able to elude 
them and also the posse of horsemen who followed them a little 
later on. Finally they reached the South Creek farm of Dr. Na- 
thaniel Smith, where they stayed for nearly a week, supplied with 
food by Mrs. Smith. They arrived in Elmira at seven o'clock 
on the morning of July 5, 1844. None of them was ever molested 
after reaching Elmira. 


John was twenty-seven at the time, and he desired to secure an 


education. Finally he was able to obtain a position as janitor in 
the seminary building on Main Street, and to attend school dur- 


ing the winter. Through Judge Ariel Thurston’s influence he 
was admitted to Hugh Riddle’s school. That one winter was all 
the schooling John ever received. In 1847, he was appointed sex- 
ton of the First Baptist Church, and soon afterward he purchased 
the yellow house next to the church, the house which was to be- 
come a very important station in the underground railroad. This 
property was later purchased by the church, and John moved to 
a sixteen-acre farm on College Avenue, where he spent the rest 
of his life. 

The following letter was sent to the Editor of the Star, the 
Elmira newspaper at that time, on December 28, 1909: 
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When I read in the Star last night of the death of John Jones it 
made me feel very sad. I knew him as a Christian gentleman, and it 
truly can be said of him that he was a self-made man in the truest 
sense of the word. I had heard much about him long before I came to 
Elmira to live. Soon after he ran away as a slave he worked in Elmira 
for Mr. Seth Kelly, who lived on Market Street at that time, and had a 
tallow and candle store. Mr. Kelly’s nephew, Edward Calwell, also 
lived there and was a clerk in the store. After Mr. Calwell’s marriage 
to Miss Jennie Rose they moved to Canton and became friends of 
mine, and Mr. Calwell used to talk much of the shrewdness of John 
Jones and of his ability to get on in the world. Mr. Jones and myself 
both being members of the Baptist Church, had many talks together, 
and once I asked him who he sent the letters to he wrote to friends in 
the south. He said: “I sent them to Canada without any direction and 
a friend of mine there, also a runaway slave, sent them on.” Just think 
of it! Less than forty years ago a man made in the image of God was 
bought and sold like a horse! I too have worked on the “Underground 
railroad.” Although a child, I have fed many a poor black man and 
woman, and once a black woman who was hugging a little child to 
her bosom, when they were hiding and skulking along nights, hiding 
in the woods or any place they could, and travelling by the light of 
the stars or in the dark trying to obtain the freedom that was God 
given but cruel man had taken from them. My father, Charles G. 
Manley, was the man to whom the runaway slaves were sent from 
Williamsport to Alba, Bradford County, Pa. From Alba father sent 
them here to Elmira to Riggs Watrous. I did not know Riggs Watrous, 
but I do know that many a poor black man and woman can thank him 
and my father and others for their freedom. There was always a large 
reward offered for the capture of such slaves, and it had to be man- 
aged with much skill and secrecy. If my father chanced to be from 
home, they went to my grandfather, Deacon Elliott, who would hide 
them upstairs or down cellar until my father came home, when he 
would give them a letter to Riggs Watrous in Elmira. Where they 
were sent to from here on their way to Canada, I don’t know. . 
Brave John Jones! All honor to him! For under the most trying 
circumstances he became a man, honored and loved, and many are 
the kind thoughts that will follow him as he is laid to his last earthly 
bed. 
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John Jones’s yellow house next door to the church played a 
very important part in the work of the underground railroad. 
Usually the fugitives came there in groups of from six to ten, but 
at one time they were sent along so rapidly that thirty refugees 
(men, women, and children) were hidden there on the same night. 
The work was carried on so quietly that although people were 
conscious that something of the sort was going on, they could 
never obtain positive information on the activities of the Elmira 
station. During the nine years in which John Jones participated 
in the underground railroad, he cared for more than eight hun- 
dred fugitive slaves and sent them on safely; not one of these was 
captured, as far as he could ever learn. The following letter, writ- 
ten by John Jones to William Still on June 6, 1860, establishes 
beyond a doubt his connection with the underground railroad: 
Friend Wm Sul: 

All six came safe to this place. The two men came last night, about 
twelve o'clock; the man and woman stopped at the depot, and went 
east on the next train, about eighteen miles, and did not get back 
till tonight, so that the two men went this morning and the four went 
this evening. 

O, old master, don’t cry for me, 

For I am going to Canada where colored men are free. 
P. S. What is the news from the city? Will you tell me how many you 
have sent over to Canada? I would like to know. They all send their 
love to you. I have nothing new to tell you. We are all in good health. 
I see there is a law passed in Maryland not to set any slaves free. They 


had better get the consent of the Underground Rail Road before they 
passed such a thing. Good night from your friend, 


John W. Jones’ 


Because the underground railroad depended upon secrecy for 
its effectiveness, there was very little publicity concerning it or 
its activities. There were, however, bits of information which 
leaked into print—information about runaway slaves and the 
various disturbances caused by the high feeling between Aboli- 
tionists and pro-salvery men. In the Gazette (the Elmira paper) 
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for July 17, 1854, appeared a notice to the effect that a “black 
rascal” had appeared in the village representing himself as a 
fugitive slave. He had collected almost five dollars from Abolition 
sympathizers before he was recognized by a colored man who had 
seen him at Buffalo a few weeks before. John Jones pursued the 
beggar and kicked him severely. The article concludes with this 
statement. “Such fellows will do great injury to the actual fugi- 
tive by creating in the minds of the directors of the underground 
railroad strong suspicions that they are not what they represent 
themselves to be.” 

In later years, when Elmira, as was the whole North, was 
irrevocably labeled as Abolitionist, certain information was 
brought again to light, and published, enabling us to piece out 
the little that is known of actual participation in the struggle for 
abolition. In the Wellsboro Advocate for August 26, 1888, ap- 
peared an account of an almost forgotten event in Elmira’s his- 
tory—that of the slave riot in Elmira on Saturday, December 18, 
1858. The fugitive slave act which awoke the sympathies of the 
entire North caused two riots, one at Boston and one at Elmira. 
The riot at Boston was caused by a fugitive slave trying to escape 
bondage, while the one at Elmira was brought about by a fugitive 
slave who, having escaped, desired to return to captivity. The 
slave in the latter case was one of four Negroes who had escaped 
from Calvert County, Maryland, from their owner, John S. Mills, 
about five months earlier. This slave, who was old and practically 
crippled by rheumatism, found himself unable to secure enough 
food and clothing because he was unfit for work. Tired and dis- 
couraged, the slave sent word to his master from Canada asking 
him to come to Canada to take him back to the plantation. Mills 
went to get him, and after providing for his immediate needs he 


proceeded southward with him, staying overnight in Elmira 
because it reminded him of his southern home. Certain Elmira 
Negroes saw the slave and his master walking down the street 
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and quickly spread the word that a fugitive was being carried back 
into slavery. Soon a great crowd of colored people armed with 
knives and pistols had gathered around the two, and threatened 
to carry off and kill the master. The old slave explained again 
and again that he was tired and crippled with rheumatism and 
wanted to go home, but it seemed to make no impression on the 
mob. Finally the two were put on the waiting train and rushed 
out of town on their way home to Maryland. 

As recently as 1940, two former slaves were known to be liv- 
ing in the vicinity of Elmira. One of these was Thornton Carter, 
then ninety-four years old; the other was Alsace S. Blandford. 
On March 29, 1940, Mr. Blandford was interviewed by Clark Wil- 
cox for the Chemung County Historical Society and made the 
following statement: 


I was born on March 17, 1858, on a plantation of which my father 
was foreman, in Prince George County, Maryland, twelve miles from 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1861, at the beginning of the Civil War, my father with his and 
his brother’s family left the plantation in the night in one of those 
wagons known as Government wagons. My father had built a false 
bottom in the wagon, placed us in it, and loaded the upper part with 
potatoes so that it looked like a full load of spuds. At that time it had 
been ordered that no slaves should be taken out of the District of 
Columbia. 

He drove to Washington with his load and on into the northern 
part of Maryland where he came in contact with Quakers and members 
of the Underground Railroad who took charge of the cargo and kept 


them hidden until an opportunity presented itself when they could be 
passed on to the North. 


With the deaths of these two men passed away the last direct 
evidence of Elmira’s part in the underground railroad. Enough 
remains, however, in written record and in the accounts passed 
down within both white and Negro families to ensure remem- 


brance of the part which the Chemung Valley played in this 
search for freedom. 
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1 Such means of assistance for fugitive slaves were open for fifty years before 
the Civil War, but a society for the regular transportation of such runaways was 
not established until 1850. This society was called the “Underground Railroad.” 
There is considerable doubt as to the president of the organization. William Still, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Levi Coffin, of Newport, Indiana, are conceded 
to have been of vital importance in its functions. Both men wrote books relating 
various slave-escape stories, and each was idolized by hundreds of fugitives as the 
pilot to freedom. 

2 Alexander C. Flick, ed., History of the State of New York, VII, 65; see also 
map facing p. 68. 

’ Ausburn Towner, Chemung County, New York, p. 185. 

4 Ibid. 

5 The whole Beecher family was greatly interested in the slavery question: 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, with her Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Thomas K. Beecher, with his 
sermons against slavery; and Henry Ward Beecher, with the “Beecher’s Bibles” 
incident. Henry Ward, located in Brooklyn about 1859, had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to watch the events in the fight against the spread of slavery. During the 
struggle over Kansas, he realized that in order to assure the entrance of Kansas as 
a free state, it would be necessary to send sufficient arms and ammunition to enable 
the free-staters to withstand Missouri’s influence. Beecher procured enough money 
to purchase twenty thousand recently patented [1859] rifles and to pay for their 
shipment to Kansas. Since such a cargo would undoubtedly be questioned, and 
barred from shipment, Henry Ward had the rifles packed in several different lots 


and labeled each one “Bibles.” Naturally the shipments of “Bibles” passed unques- 
tioned, and arrived safely at their destination. A valuable collection of “Beecher’s 
Bibles” rests now in the Steele Memorial Library in Elmira, New York. (Informa- 
tion gained through interviews with Mr. Abner Wright, Chemung County Historian, 
Elmira, New York, March 27, 1940. Mr. Wright’s age at the time was 84.) 

6 Clay W. Holmes, Elmira Prison Camp, p. 140. 

7 William Still, Underground Railroad, p. 530. 





TWO TALES FROM THE 
HUDSON VALLEY 


PAULINE HOMMELL 


NE blustery day in January, 1865, my grandmother came 
down to breakfast greatly perturbed, and, to her so- 
licitous family seemed almost frantically worried. On 
being questioned by her daughters, she confessed that she had 
had a dream. In that dream she had seen David (my father), her 
son in the Union Army, walking barefoot over snow. Now, my 
father at that time was with the Army of the Potomac, besieging 
Petersburg, in Virginia. In vain her daughters reminded grand- 
mother that there was no snow in Virginia. She would not be 
convinced by that statement or turned aside from her set purpose. 
After the breakfast was cleared away grandmother got out her 
knitting needles and those of her daughters. Then the wool was 
produced and all started knitting. The girls thought it was rather 
silly, but decided it was best to humor their mother. In short order 
several pairs of heavy woolen socks were completed and sent to 
David, carefully and correctly addressed: “Private David W. Hom- 
mell, Company G, 120th Regiment, New York Volunteers’ Army 
of the Potomac, Virginia.” 
A shivering, six-foot lad thankfully put on the socks a week 
later. Virginia had had an unprecented snowfall. The soles of 
David's shoes were worn through. His socks were gone also. His 


feet were literally in the snow. Grandmother’s premonition had 
saved her son untold suffering. Perhaps it had saved his life. No 
body but the Maker of mothers will ever know. 





TWO TALES FROM THE HUDSON VALLEY 
II 


“Dave, I’m going to get mine tomorrow.” The speaker was a 
small, thin lad with a sensitive face and expressive dark eyes. The 
man, or rather boy, to whom he was talking, was broad and tall 
with merry, blue eyes and a good-humored quirk on his generous 
mouth. 

“Now, now, Saul, that bullet may be marked with my name 
just as well as yours. Don’t get downhearted. There’s a hell of 
an awful battle coming and, if I don’t miss my guess, it’s going 
to keep right on for a goodish spell, either until we’ve licked the 
Johnnies or they’ve licked us. However, that doesn’t mean that 
either or both of us must be killed. Somebody is coming out alive, 
and it can just as well be you and me as anybody else.”’ Dave lifted 
his great hand gave his buddy a resounding whack on the back 
which almost toppled the smaller man off his feet. 

Tne two boys were making supper (hardtack, worm-infested 
bacon, and dried beans). They were crouched over a campfire, 
one of thousands which dotted the hills around the insignificant 
little village of Gettysburg (which in two short days would take 
its proud place in history with Waterloo, with Valley Forge, with 
Thermopylae, with all the great shrines of the world where men 
have died to protect their homes and loved ones, or to maintain 
the truth of those principles which they deemed to be right). 

Saul paid no attention to his friend’s reply. It was as if he had 


. ‘6c y . ” . ® cen 
not heard him. “‘Now, listen, Dave,’’ he said earnestly. “I’ve a 


few things which I want you to take back to Belle, and to my 
mother. I won’t give them to you tonight if you think I’m being 
morbid about this. They are in my lefthand pocket. I'll be beside 
you in every charge we make. Don’t stop even if you should see 
me fall, but go back after the battle, whenever it’s safe, and get 
the little remembrances that I want to send home. Yes, Dave, and 
tell Belle, if you can, how much I love her. We would have been 
so happy together. Take the little treasures back to her and 
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Mother. I know you'll do that for me, pard.” 

For one instant a blur of tears obscured the bright blueness of 
David's eyes. He seized one of Saul’s slight hands in both of his 
big ones. “I'll do it, Sauley,” he whispered, “but heaven grant it 
won't be necessary.” 

No more was said on the topic: The boys ate their supper, 
wrapped themselves in their blankets, and lay down besides their 
dying campfire. Mosquitoes and moths fluttered about them. In 
the wheatfields and the peach orchard nearby the locusts set up 
their droning plaint. Owls hooted mournfully; but the two great 
armies slept on. Before another nightfall thousands of these boys 
would be sleeping another kind of sleep, so deep and so peaceful 
that all the bugles of all the world would never rouse them. Such 
are the wages of war! 


The next morning all was bustle and activity in the two great 
camps. There was a momentary lull during the breakfast period. 


Then the great guns were trained each on the other. Men were 
drawn up in battle formation on each side and the conflict was 
resumed. Cavalry and infantry of both armies did their part. 
There were charges and counter charges. The wild “Rebel yell’ 
resounded again and again. Dave and Saul were in the thick of 
the battle. Attack after attack was made by their brigade and each 
time the boys were unscathed. Dave’s cap was shot away and a 
bullet tore through his knapsack. Saul wasn’t touched. 

Dave began to be thankful that his buddie’s hunch had been 
wrong. He looked about him. All around him men were piled 
up, wounded, dead, dying. The agonized screams of men and 
horses, mingled with the awful sobbing roar of the guns made 
David’s blood run cold. Once more they were forming to charge. 
Where was Saul? David breathed a sigh of relief. There was Saul, 
safe at his side. Safe? A shell burst, scattering its fragments about 
them. A seemingly small piece struck the slight figure. Saul stumbl- 
ed, seemed to be regaining his balance, stumbled again, and this 
time he went down. All this David saw without turning his head, 
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with his bayonet fixed, madly charging with the rest of his bri- 
gade. There was no time to stop, no time to help or lift the body 
of his stricken comrade. David set his mouth in a hard, straight 
line and his blue eyes were bleak. 

After the brigade had fallen back and the stretcher bearers 
were going out, David clenched his hands tightly and ran up 
that terrible slope again. There was Saul, lying peacefully on his 
side as if he were sleeping. His face was not disfigured, and only 
the dark stain on the front of his jacket told of his mortal injury. 
David knelt down beside the body of the man who had been 
dearer than a brother to him. He didn’t know that tears were 
streaming down his face when he raised his head to give it a nega- 
tive shake to the stretcher bearers who had paused uncertainly 
beside Saul’s body. David’s hand fumbled clumsily inside the tunic 
which was wet with a sickening, warm stickiness. His fingers closed 
over a small packet. He drew it out. It was wrapped carefully and 
unharmed. Mechanically, David laid the package down on the 
soggy ground beside him. Then he leaned over Saul and carefully 
buttoned the coat of his uniform. The cap was gone, but with 
gently fingers he smoothed the dark, ruffled hair. 

“Get back, Yank, we’re firing again.” A gray-clad figure ran 
past him and headed up the hill. 

David picked up the package and rose. He did not look again 
at the crumpled, blue-clad figure at his feet. What was the good? 
Saul was gone. That was the flesh that had housed him for a few 
short years. It was not his pard. ‘Tomorrow, perhaps he would join 
his friend. Or it might be fifty, sixty, or seventy years. Sometime, 
somewhere, they would be together again. Of that David was 
certain. He ducked and ran down the long incline so hideously 
cluttered. 

David delivered the package on his next furlough. He sur- 
vived the years of war, came home, settled down, established him- 
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self in business, married, and was as good a husband and father 
as he had been a soldier. 

But Belle, Saul’s sweetheart—what of her? She was young and 
lovely. Others sought her, and, in time, she married a wealthy man, 
one who could provide for her abundantly and well. It might have 
been that she sought to dull in worldly ease and riches the pain 
in her heart. The old proverb says: ‘““Time heals all.” It is possi- 
ble that she was the kind who could forget, but I like to think 
that a part of her lies forever beside Saul in his narrow grave on 
the sloping hills of Gettysburg. 


WOMEN IN BLUE AND GRAY 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


HE NUMBER of women who hid their sex under a 

soldier’s uniform to fight in the Civil War is much larger 

than is generally supposed. Whether they were impelled 
to discard the prerogatives of their sex by a surge of patriotism, 
by the exigencies of their position, or by an adolescent yearning 
to emulate Joan of Arc, the role had undeniable romantic appeal 
for young girls with a lust for adventure. 


I 


When the Civil War broke out, Mary Smith was employed 
with a farmer’s family in Ohio. Her fataer, who had moved to 
Iowa during the fall preceding the attack on Fort Sumter, expect- 
ed her to join the family in the spring. Mary did not start for 
home until September, but she never reached her destination. 
Muscatine, a concentration point during the Civil War, lay direct- 
ly on the route of her journey. The bustling activities of an infan- 
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try regiment, quartered in barracks on the island of this Iowan 
city, offered an irresistible lure to this robust girl of eighteen, 
fresh from the deadening drudgery of household work on a re- 
mote farm. The longing to take part in them germinated into a 
rash resolution. She assumed male attire, burned her feminine 
garments and her papers, and enlisted in the Twenty-fourth Iowa 
without notifying her family. 

Her girlish appearance excited some comment among other 
members of her regiment, but her alacrity in performing her 
duties, her skill in cooking, and her solicitous attentions in nurs- 
ing the sick elicited appreciation and allayed suspicion. She took 
an active part in all the campaigns of the Iowa regiment. At 
Sabine’s Cross Roads she was wounded slightly in the hand by a 
Minie ball. 

When she was mustered out of the service with her compan- 
ions-in-arms at the close of the Civil War, she procured female 
attire, obtained work in Illinois, and after five years returned to 
her family. To the questions she was asked, she replied simply 
that she had been honestly employed. After she finally told her 
relatives the incredible story of her life in the army, they refused 
to believe it. Not until her incredulous father had called upon 
Adjutant General James Heaton Baker of Des Moines, who con- 
firmed Mary’s account to the last detail, did her parent credit the 
story from his daughter’s own lips. 

Several hundred dollars of her army pay, which she had saved, 
she shrewdly invested in land that rose rapidly in value; the rest 
she used to educate herself. When she was ready to marry, she 
selected as a mate a man with whom she had served in the ‘Twenty- 
fourth Iowa Regiment.? 


II 


It was easier for Louisa Wellman to discard dresses for trous- 


ers and enlist in an Iowa regiment. She had only to appropriate 
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some of her brother's clothes for her disguise. The hardship of 
her adjustment was aggravated by the slang and profanity of the 
soldiers, but the strain was eased somewhat by association with the 
soberer and more pious of the regiment—a group that afterwards 
became known as “the praying squad.” Her tender attentions to 
sick comrades earned her the sobriquet ‘Doctor Ned.” 

In the storming of Fort Donelson, Louisa was slightly wounded 
in the wrist. During subsequent service on the picket line, she 
distinguished herself by her courage, vigilance, and shrewdness. 

The temerity with which she repeatedly exposed herself un- 
fortunately invited disaster in the Battle of Pittsburgh Landing. 
Under a fire that decimated the Federal ranks and threatened to 
annihilate her regiment, she coolly yielded ground as the regiment 
in blue stubbornly retreated toward the river bank. When it had 
reached the shelter of the gun-boats, a stray shell exploded in the 
very faces of those in the front ranks. Louisa was struck and was 
flung violently to the ground. She sprang instantly to her feet, 
however, and wounded in the collar bone by a shell fragment, she 
groped her way to a temporary hospital that had been established 
near the river bank. In order to dress the wound that required 
immediate attention, the surgeon asked her to remove her army 
jacket. When she blushed and demurred, the surgeon promptly 
guessed the truth. With chivalrous delicacy he dispatched her with 
a note to the wife of one of the captains, recommending Louisa 
to her care. 

After the wound had healed and Louisa was prepared to re- 
sume her military duties, her commanding officer refused to accede 
to her plea to serve again in the ranks under arms. He consigned 
her to first aid work in the field with a horse and a supply of 
bandages and stimulants. In this service she was often exposed 
to enemy fire. With Grant at Vicksburg she missed her way and 
found herself within one hundred yards of a battalion of soldiers, 
whose jackets she identified as gray through the smoke of a con- 
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tinuous gun fire. She promptly wheeled her horse about to gallop 
out of range of a shower of bullets. 

She shared with the soldiers the hardships and the perils of 
war. At night she wrapped herself in her blanket and lay on the 
bare ground with the star-spangled sky as her canopy. In the 
morning she rose at reveille to partake with her comrades the 
plain fare of the army camp. On active duty her sympathy for 
the wounded transcended causes, and many a suffering soldier in 
gray had cause to bless the Christian attentions of this noble 
girl in blue.? 


III 


The names of two girls who played roles as disguised males 
for nearly a year of active service must be linked. Sarah Stover 
and Maria Seelye, homeless orphans, found that earning a bare 
subsistence on a farm in western Missouri was painfully dis- 


couraging. Together they decided to enlist as volunteers in the 
Federal Army. Donning male attire, they proceeded to St. Louis 
in the early part of 1863 and joined a company that became part 
of the Army of the Potomac. 

Clad in blue, they received their baptism of fire in the Battle 
of Chancellorsville. Separation on the field in the confusion of 
one of the minor battles that occurred during the following sum- 
mer precipitated a series of incredible adventures for two girls 
in a country plunged in war. When the troops were mustered 
after the engagement, it was discovered that Sarah, who was known 
to the regiment as “Edward Malison,”” was among the missing. 

At the first opportunity Maria Seelye searched in vain for her 
comrade among the killed and wounded. She finally learned that 
Sarah had been taken prisoner and had been relegated to Libby 
Prison in Richmond, Virginia. Undaunted by the awesome repu- 
tation of this dreaded Confederate prison, she adopted a bold 
plan to establish contact with the girl to whom she was devotedly 
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attached. Visions of her only friend slowly dying of a festering 
wound or of a hectic disease under a vermin-infested blanket on 
the bare floor of this “Black Hole of Calcutta’ impelled her to 
immediate action. 

Through an old Negress she obtained a woman’s dress and 
bonnet and deserted—not without some qualms of compunction— 
at the first favorable opportunity. Reaching Washington, she ap- 
plied for a pass to Fortress Monroe, whence she made her way 
to the lines of the Confederate Army. Her quick thinking and 
artful representations allayed the scruples of the Southern officers 
whom she interviewed. Without serious challenge she passed on 
to Richmond, where her charm, tact, and perseverance won her 
admission as a relative of one of the prisoners through the somber 
portals of the structure that has been “damned to everlasting 
fame,” along with the Provost Gaol and the Jersey of the Revo- 
lution. 

Maria Seelye found her friend recovering from a wound in 
her arm. The secret of her friend’s sex had miraculously escaped 
discovery in the converted warehouse where the prisoners were 
herded like sheep in a slaughter pen. After the wound was en- 
tirely healed, Maria smuggled into the prison a complete fem- 
inine shift and left it with her companion. 

One night during a change of the guard, the prisoner slipped 
past the cordon of sentries, joined Maria at a prearranged spot, 
and the two proceeded immediately to Raleigh. There Maria 
secured two passes to take two ladies through the Southern lines 
into the North. After they had passed through the Confederate 
lines, they struck boldly across the country in the direction of 
Norfolk. 

Their journey, which was undertaken on foot during the nights 
of a week, was fraught with hazards. A Confederate cavalryman 
challenged their passage and threatened them with arrest as spies, 
but their effeminate manners and straightforward answers dis- 
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pelled his suspicions. On another occasion they narrowly eluded 
capture by two soldiers in the cabin of an old Negro, where they 
were passing one day. 

When the girls reached the Federal picket lines, they caught 
a steamer to Washington, near where their regiment was en- 
camped, Procuring masculine attire, they again disguised their 
sex and proceeded to rejoin their regiment. Maria Seelye explain- 


ed her absence satisfactorily by maintaining that she had just 
escaped from Richmond. Both girls resumed their spurious roles 
as male soldiers without exciting any suspicion as to their true 
sex until their discharge two months later.’ 


IV 


The military record of a convent-educated girl who was born 
in New Bristol, reared in Alleghany City, and enlisted in a cavalry 
regiment from eastern Tennessee is shrouded in uncertainty. She 
was in the ranks, parading as a male soldier, when the Army of 
the Cumberland marched to Nashville. In the engagement at 
Stone River, she was severely wounded, and her true sex was dis- 
covered. Despite her earnest entreaties, touchingly delivered with 
tears in her eyes, she was mustered out of the service. 

Consignment to civilian life she refused to brook. She must 
have been endowed with stern stuff to attempt again the role of 
a male soldier. Even nature had conspired against her success. 
Small in stature, with a face and figure that were unmistakenly 
feminine and a complexion that was very fair, she was, neverthe- 
less, determined to see the war through to the end as an active 
participant. She enlisted again, allegedly in the Eighth Michigan 
Infantry. 

In an annoyingly shadowy history of her life, my authority‘ 
places her in the year 1863 in the company of a captain, presum- 
ably from the Eighth Michigan, arriving in Louisville in charge of 
some rebel prisoners. At the time, Louisville was garrisoned by 
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the Twenty-fifth Michigan, under command of Colonel Munday. 
The colonel detailed the young soldier, who appeared to be about 
seventeen years of age and who gave his name as “Frank Martin,” 
for duty at Barracks Number 1. The soldier’s amiable personality 
won the esteem of his officers and the hearts of his comrades-in- 
arms. 

It was not long before a startling rumor passed by word of 
mouth through the rank and file of the Twenty-fifth Michigan that 
‘Frank Martin” was not a male, but a “lady.” The source of this 
incredible fact was a soldier who had been raised in the same town 
with the girl and knew her parents. He had recognized familiar 
features beneath her coat of tan and a familiar figure clad in a 
uniform of blue. 


Again the girl was tried under threat of dismissal, but her 
wish to be retained in the service until the end of the war was 
granted. She was relegated to duty in the hospital at Louisville. 


When the Twenty-fifth Michigan left to engage in the Atlanta 
campaign, the girl remained behind in Louisville, where mystery 
encompassed her later movements and even the disclosure of her 
true name. 


V 


New York has provided another mystery in blue for the 
annals of the Civil War. Only the Christian name—Emily—of this 
eighteen-year-old girl from Brooklyn has come down to us. As 
a child she had lingered too dangerously over that thrilling chap- 
ter in French history, limning the miracle of an obscure shep- 
herdess who led a fiery Gallic army to martial victories. When the 
Civil War broke out, she envisioned herself as an American Joan 
of Arc, destined to marshal discouraged forces, rally them to new 
efforts, and inspire them with a fresh and glowing enthusiasm. 

Her parents tried unsuccessfully to wean her away from what 
they deemed at first was only idle daydreaming. When they could 
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not dispel the tenacious fantasy that crystallized into a resolution, 
they hopefully elicited the help of an eminent physician, her pas- 
tor, and her former schoolmates. Their own efforts and the united 
influence of others, however, failed to undermine a plan of action 
so utterly impracticable. The determination became more fixed 
with every passing day. At a family gathering it was decided to 
send her to Michigan in the custody of a maiden aunt. 

The change had no effect in purging her mind of her adoles- 
cent folly. Only her aunt’s inexorable denial prevented the girl 
from going to Washington to interview the President and to secure 
command of the Federal forces. Curtailing the girl’s liberty suc- 
ceeded only in making her unmanageable and more determined 
to enlist at all hazards. Finally she escaped from her aunt’s sur- 
veillance, and disguising herself as a boy, she joined the drum 
corps of a Michigan regiment. 

Emily’s family made every effort to locate her. After some 
weeks of search, her parents believed that she had committed sui- 
cide, and they mourned her as dead. 

The regiment to which Emily was attached was ordered to 
reinforce the troops of General William Rosecrans. With the 
regiment she went to Tennessee and marched under this accom- 
plished strategist in all those skillful movements by which he 
routed the rebel general, Braxton Bragg, and forced him across 
the Cumberland Mountains and beyond the Tennessee River. 
The struggle for Chattanooga followed. In the sharp but inde- 
cisive engagements in which her regiment as part of Van Cleve’s 
division engaged on September 19, 1861, Emily was unhurt. 

It was on the second day of the two-day Battle of Chickamauga 
that fate singled out the fair, young soldier for a place on the 
scrolls of valor. As she stood undaunted under a deadly fire, a 
Minie ball pierced her side, and she fell. An examination of her 
wound in the surgeon’s tent disclosed her sex. After the surgeon 
told her that she could not live, he advised her to reveal her real 
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name. Emily refused to comply, preferring her identity to remain 
hidden under her assumed name. The exhortations of the colonel 
of her regiment, himself suffering from a painful wound, finally 
prevailed upon her to notify her family of her peril. As eternity 
closed in upon her, Emily dictated the following telegram to her 
father: 


No. Willoughby Street, 
Brooklyn. Forgive your dying daughter. I have but a few moments to 
live. My native soil drinks my blood. I expected to deliver my country, 
but the Fates would not have it so. I am content to die. Pray, pa, 
forgive me. Tell ma to kiss my daguerrotype. Emily. 
P. S. Give my old watch to little Eph.® 


The gentle warrior with the courage of an Amazon, the bear- 
ing of a queen, and the purity of a saint was buried under the 
shadow of the mountains, with the broad, blue Tennessee mur- 
muring for her a requiem soft and subdued. 


VI 


The most fabulous of all these modern Amazons who bore 
arms in the Civil War was an officer in gray, who assumed the 
name of “Harry T. Buford.” Although she was a Confederate first 
lieutenant, we know more about Cuban-born Loreta Janeta 
Velazquez than about any of the Amazons in blue because her 
story, allegedly from her own lips, was recorded and published 
in a substantial volume edited by C. J. Worthington and entitled 
The Woman in Battle. She, too, was impelled to emulate the 
glorious deeds of the Maid of Orleans, who remained her favor- 
ite heroine from early childhood. 

Besides the cause for which she fought, she differed in other 
respects from our other Amazons. She was married and had 
borne her husband three children, all of whom she had lost before 
the Civil War broke out. Unlike the others, she wanted to be a 
man and allegedly murmured at Providence for having created her 
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a woman. Withal the joys and sorrows that life had accorded her, 
she was no older than the others. She was only eighteen when she 
was released from household duties, and the talk of war in the 
air in 1860 revived old notions about winning military glory in 
the manner of her childhood idol. 

Loreta secured a commission in the army of her beloved South. 
While her husband, a Confederate officer, was stationed at Pen- 
sacola, Loreta undertook the preparations necessary for her new 
role in the drama of existence. She padded her coats heavily in 
the back and under the arms to the hips so that they would hide 
her true figure. Her braided hair she concealed under a man’s 
wig. A false moustache glued to her upper lip and a solution that 
stained her face completed a temporary disguise that she knew 
would never serve permanently. 

In this disguise she got off a train at Hurlburt Station in Ar- 
kansas and went about securing volunteers for the Confederate 
Army. Filling her quota easily in four days, she shipped a bat- 
talion of 236 men, equipped at her own expense, to New Orleans 
on the Ohio Belle, marched it out of New Orleans through Mo- 
bile, and turned her command of “Arkansas Grays’’ over to her 
amazed husband at Pensacola. 

Returning to New Orleans to purchase supplies, she received 
word of the shocking death of her husband, who was accidentally 
killed while explaining the use of a loaded carbine to one of his 
sergeants. Alone in a country that was ticketed for national calam- 
ity, she became obsessed with a passion to lead armies to victory in 
the cause of Southern independence. She discarded the uncom- 
fortable padding in her coats. An old French army tailor made 
her a half dozen fine net shields, maintained in place by straps 
across the chest and shoulders, to wear next to her skin under her 
officer’s uniform to conceal her true form. When she emerged 
from a New Orleans barber shop, she was to all appearances a man. 
The high-pitched quality of her voice gave her no qualms. “Many 
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men have weak and feminine voices,” she argued. The disguise 
of this teen-age girl was so convincing that she deceived “thous- 
ands of officers and men in the Confederate service.’’ She took a 
vigorous and gallant part in the skirmish at Blackburn’s Ford and 
in the battles of Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff, Fort Donelson, and Shiloh 
without exciting a shred of suspicion that “First Lieutenant Harry 
T. Buford” was not all that he appeared to be. 

On July 18, 1861, the Federal troops advanced in force to 
attack General Longstreet’s brigade at Blackburn’s Ford. Marshal- 
ing about 3,000 infantry into position and supported by Brigadier 
General Early’s brigade, Longstreet repulsed the enemy and 
forced the Federal troops to break and run. In this skirmish, 
which developed into a series of duels with the combatants often 
not more than a few feet apart, the nineteen-year-old lieutenant 
temporarily assumed command of a company upon the death of 


the senior officer. She fired the last shot at the retreating Federal 
soldiers from a dead man’s musket, snatched up from the blood- 
soaked ground. 


The skirmish was merely the prelude to the great battle of 
Bull Run, fought three days later. Loreta, who was an “inde- 
pendent” officer, awaited this engagement with impatience be- 
cause she was apprehensive of being replaced as company com- 
mander if it were delayed. Fortune smiled upon her. She entered 
the first great battle of the Civil War under the most favorable 
auspices and was afforded the opportunity of realizing one of the 
goals of her ambition from her earliest childhood. Being an “‘in- 
dependent,” she was at liberty to choose her own position, and 
she placed her unit at the chief point of the Federal attack. All 
the glorious aspirations of her romantic girlhood were at the point 
of realization. Besides, she was piqued by the condescending 
smiles of some of her fellow officers at her petite figure and jaunty 
deportment. 
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No one on the field that day fought with more vigor or deter- 
mination than the “plucky little devil,’ who apparently did not 
know the meaning of the word “fear.” When General Bee gave 
the order to retreat before the enemy, which had been heavily 
supported by Sherman and Keyes, Loreta’s heart sank. In her 
eagerness to subdue the enemy, she had forgotten that she was 
only a solitary figure in a great military organization. 

General Bee gave his men a breathing respite behind a house 
off the field. When Hampton’s legion and Jackson’s brigade came 
to his support, he rallied his men with the cry, “My boys, at them 
again!”’ At noon the battle was at its fiercest, but the more furious 
the conflict grew, the higher Loreta’s courage mounted. The ar- 
rival of Kirby Smith’s infantry and of Beekman’s artillery swung 
the tide of the battle in favor of the soldiers in gray. After the 
battle Loreta appealed for a promotion, which she had justly 
earned, but the recruiting commission that was offered her did 
not appeal to her fighting heart. 

Bull Run at its fiercest did not begin to compare with Ball’s 
Bluff, the second battle in which Loreta participated. Years af- 
terward Loreta could never recall it except to shudder. Shortly 
after the fighting up the heavily timbered bluff commenced, she 
took charge of a company that had lost all its officers. Fighting 
for the most part in woods that seemed alive with combatants, 
she could not maneuver her men to advantage. She contented 
herself with keeping her troops together and setting an example. 
After three exhausting hours of continuous fighting, the Federal 
troops, hemmed in on three sides, were driven in confusion off the 
bluff into the Potomac River. During the advance at the head of 
her company, Loreta espied a Yankee sergeant in a little ravine 
reaching for a musket to treat her to its contents. Leveling her 
pistol at him, she cried out: ‘No, you don’t! Drop that and come 
up here, you scoundrel!” The sergeant promptly obeyed. 
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Loreta proceeded to make captives of a number of other fugi- 
tives of the Fifteenth Massachusetts who lay hidden in the gulleys. 
As part of her duty she fired her revolver at a blue-clad major in 
the act of jumping into the river. When she saw him spring into 
the air, she quickly turned her head. She was horrified upon hear- 
ing an officer near her exclaim, “Lieutenant, your ball took him!” 

This battle made a very painful impression on her and dis- 
pelled forever her girlish fancy to be a second Joan of Arc. All 
the woman in her revolted at the carnage as the victorious Con- 
federate troops proceeded to shoot with deadly aim and with 
fiendish delight into the struggling mass of Federal soldiers 
floundering in the icy water. The most sickening episode of the 
battle was the sinking of boats full of wounded and dying men 
in blue. After the battle was over, the first lieutenant of the com- 
pany that she had commanded appeared with a sheepish look in 
his eyes and a doubtful story on his lips about his having been 
captured. 

The battle for Fort Donelson, held by the Confederates, open- 
ed on February 13, 1861, in intensely cold weather. That night 
while she stood guard over outflung earthworks in clothing that 
was stiff with ice, the sleet stung her face, the biting winds cut 
her to the bone, and every limb ached from the cold. 

After four days the Confederates yielded. Loreta shared in 
helping the wounded before escaping from the doomed fort, 
which had been surrendered to General Grant. 

Loreta was wounded in the foot in a skirmish with the enemy 
during the formation of a new line after the fall of the fort. The 
dread of having her true sex detected on a surgeon’s table forced 
her to take French leave and to slip unobtrusively away to New 
Orleans for medical attention. Limping about in that city where 
the populace was conditioned to regard every newcomer with 
suspicion, she was arrested twice for cross-examination. She was 
at last constrained to acknowledge her true sex. Because she re- 
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fused to apply for the testimonials that would verify her military 
status but would also reveal her sex among her friends, she paid a 
ten-dollar fine and spent ten days in jail. 

Loreta reached Shiloh on April 7, 1862, to join a successful 
surprise attack that caught the enemy only half dressed and mak- 
ing breakfast. With keen relish she devoured a hot breakfast that 
had been prepared for some Federal officer. After this foray she 
joined the regiment which she had raised at Hurlburt Station in 
the Arkansas swamp nearly a year before. When the second lieuten- 
ant of the company fell, she assumed command amid the cheers 
of the men whom she had mustered into the service. In the rush 
toward the Federal lines under a whistling shower of bullets that 
snapped branches, splintered fence rails, and often found human 
targets, a corporal at her side was shot through the heart by a 
Minie ball. He fell heavily against her, reddening her uniform 
with his blood. 

The sun set on a Confederate victory. From an advanced Con- 
federate outpost Loreta crawled past the Federal pickets to a good 
observation point near the river. Concealed in the underbrush, 
she was so dangerously near large enemy detachments that she 
could hear the men talking. She watched a small boat containing 
General Grant pass within easy pistol range of her cover and even 
went so far as to take careful aim. Justifiable as was the elimina- 
tion of the great Federal general, she could not bring herself to 
squeeze the trigger in an act so much like cowardly murder. 

Confederate General Beauregard’s blunder in not pressing his 
advantage vigorously cost the rebels a victory the next day. As 
one of a cavalry detachment burying dead soldiers of the 10th 
Tennessee Regiment after the battle, Loreta was wounded severe- 
ly in the shoulder and arm by a random shell which burst in the 
midst of the unit. Stunned, she was thrown from her horse to the 
ground. When she recovered consciousness, she found that her 
right arm was paining and useless. A soldier lifted her, quivering 
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and deathly sick, to her horse and started back to camp with her 
a long fifteen miles away. The pain increased momentarily, and 


every jolt or stumble of her horse produced excruciating agony. 

An ambulance carried her to the railroad, and she was put 
aboard a train bound south, where she could get medical atten 
tion. En route during a two-hour stop, she was impelled to apply 
to a surgeon whom she knew for some relief of her pain. While 
the doctor was treating her for a dislocated shoulder and lacera- 
tions on her arm and a finger, a puzzled expression overspread 
his countenance. Further concealment of her sex was useless. Dis- 
closure of her true identity forced her into other kind of war 
service. During the last year and a half of the Civil War she dis- 
carded man’s attire to serve the Confederate cause as a secret serv- 
ice agent and spy in the North. 

The punctilious may frown, but to your author there is some- 
thing truly admirable in these idealistic girls who boldly flouted 
destiny to play parts for which Nature never intended them. Their 
exploit was not even novel, although they had probably never 
heard of Deborah Sampson of the Revolutionary War, Lucy Brew- 
er and Sophia Johnson of the War of 1812, and Mrs. Coolidge 
of the Mexican War. Theirs was an unselfish sacrifice—no matter 
how misguided. 


1 National Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York: James and White, 
1899) , II, 175. 

2 William W. Fowler, Woman on the American Frontier (Hartford: Scranton, 
1887) , pp. 420-3. 

3 Ibid., pp. 425-8. 

4 John Robertson, Michigan in the War (Lansing: George, 1882), pp. 460-1. 

5 Frank Moore, Women of the War (Hartford: Scranton, 1867), p. 531. 








HAROLD FREDERICS USE 
OF BRITISH AND IRISH FOLKLORE 


ROBERT H. WOODWARD 


N AN article entitled “Harold Frederic and New York Folk- 
lore,” ' I attempted to show that although Frederic was not 






‘onsciously a folklorist concerned with utilizing folk materials 
in fiction, nevertheless, as a regional writer, he did employ such 
material in his stories as a device to support his realistic inten- 
tions. It is interesting, however, that in stories about Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland he made conscious, deliberate use of local or 
national legends. He apparently felt that folklore related to the 
strange and the distant, either in time or in place, and never 
realized that the regional literature for which he is remembered 
was strengthened by what would later be termed folk material. 
He associated folklore, too, with juvenile literature, much in the 
same way that it is still too often regarded. He was an American 
enchanted by Old World charm, and he became especially fond 
of Ireland. He even became highly renowned for his authoritative 
analyses of the Irish political situation, to which he often devoted 
much space in his Sunday cable letters to the New York Times. 

His interest in the folklore of England informs only one work, 
a novelette intended for juvenile readers. ‘How Dickon Came by 
His Name’? is subtitled “A Tale of Christmas in the Olden 
Time” and is ostensibly a retelling, with a Christmas background, 
of an old legend recounting how a lowborn smith, Dickon, be- 
came Sir Richard Tannibow, the surname a corruption of tannen- 
baum. With its setting during the Wars of the Roses, seven years 
before Bosworth Field, it numbers among its characters the young 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, under whose influence Dickon 
becomes Dickon of the Tannenbaum. On Bosworth Field he falls 
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with Richard, but to rise again to become Sir Richard Tannibow. 
The purpose of the story is set forth in the initial sentences: 


Though more crests are blazoned nowadays than there are minutes 
in which the heralds may count them, yet old families still live, with 
roots deep down in rural England’s soil, and nourish in quiet legends 
which, when they come to notice, are the fairest flowers in the garden 
of English folk-lore. 

Such a tale the Tambows of Shropshire can tell.* 

Frederic states that “it is dimly understood” that the story of 
Dickon was once printed by Caxton, but that if the book ever 
existed it has long since been lost. Thus Frederic employs the word 
“folklore” as a curtaining veil to give credence to a story with no 
basis in fact. 

Research into ancient Chaldean history as part of the intellec- 
tual background of The Damnation of Theron Ware can be seen 
incidentally in March Hares, a whimsical novel with Scottish and 
American characters. One of the Scotsmen is a young Professor of 
Culdees at a university in Scotland and owes his chair to the mis- 
information of a local eccentric, who considered “Culdees” a 
popular corruption of “‘Chaldees.” * The Keledei, or Culdees, 
were an ecclesiastical sect which in the eighth century and later 
championed the Celtic race and the Celtic church against the kings 
of Norman Scotland.® Little is known about them, and their role 


in Scottish history verges on the legendary. Frederic’s description 
of them as ‘“bounders... who seem to have run a little sacerdotal 


show of their own, something between hermits and canons-regu- 
lar’ ® suggests their almost mythic associations. 

Frederic’s interest in Irish legend was more scholarly in ap- 
proach. In 1892 he published a novel set in Ireland, The Return 
of the O’Mahony, which, though humorous in tone and incident, 
conveys a serious message. At a time when Ireland lacked the 
economic, industrial, and political strength for independence, 
Frederic advocated a reconstruction of Ireland upon distinctly 
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Irish lines and suggested in the novel the directions these lines 
should take. The story concerns a small section of Ireland, the 
Ivahagh Peninsula in southwestern Munster, which is regenerated 
by an American imposter who plays the role of the O’Mahony, the 
leader of an Irish clan. 

Frederic knew the Ivahagh Peninsula thoroughly and had 


even interrupted the writing of the novel to spend two weeks 


there, presumably seeking facts and atmosphere. Certain legends 
he refers to in the book seem to be authentic and, as in his books 
with New York settings, lend a believability to his handling of 
time and place. One legend concerns a horse-shaped lady of the 
lake, the sight of which results in instant death.’ Belief in the 
legend by local inhabitants supports Frederic’s description of the 
Irish as a poetic race, a strange blend of the Christian and the 
pagan. These qualities he had even noticed about the New York 
Irish, one of whom, a hired hand named Hurley, even professed to 
have seen the legendary monster.’ Another legend, employed 
dramatically in the novel, concerns the fate of a young man who, 
670 years before, had been sent by his father to a rival, as a hostage, 
to live with the rival as security for his father’s good behavior and 
peaceable intentions. Mistreated by his host, and committed to a 
dungeon, he pined away and died. From his tears sprang forth a 
living well on the day of his death. Since that time, his eerie wail- 
ing has always been a foreboding of some disaster.? 

Lack of an editor’s interest, however, seems to have discour- 
aged Frederic from what would have been his most extended use 
of folk material. On March 1, 1895, he wrote to the editor of the 
Black and White, an English periodical, proposing a series of 
related stories about the O’Mahonys: 


I have long had in mind seven or eight of these stories, each relat- 
ing to a different O’Mahony castle, and ranging in point of time from 
1170 to 1602. I have been toiling for years on the archaeology of their 
district and family, and when these stories are all written and made 
into a book, I fancy the work will be unique in more ways than one. 
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If you say the word, I will cast about to see which of the tales, all 
floating in embryo now, can best be packed into the space . . . sug- 
gested.1° 


Frederic eventually published three stories," all of which re- 
veal a delicate, poetic touch of the pen, one of which, “The Path 
of Murtogh,” hinges directly on a legend explaining the origin of 
Murty’s Path, a dangerous, snake-like stretch of water off Three- 
Castle Head, the tip of Ivahagh Peninsula. The treachery of an 
emissary from the King of Spain, supposedly with troops to aid in 
the expulsion of the English from Ireland during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and the deceit of Murtogh’s young wife, who keeps him 
a husband in name only by her supposed vow of chastity on 
religious grounds, end in the death of both. at the hands of Mur- 
togh or his men. When their bodies are thrown from the cliff at 
Dunlogher to return to the waters which brought them, Mur- 
togh, in sorrow and rage, casts himself down and swims out to a 
lonely death at sea. Ever since, his path has been churning wildly, 
and is avoided by fishermen and boatmen, who give it a wide 
margin despite the giant fish which cradle themselves in its depths. 

Diaries and notes suggest that Frederic composed other stories 
about the O’Mahonys on subjects related to legends, but the 
stories were never published and the manuscripts are not extant. 
For instance, the legend of the horse-shaped lady of the lake must 
have been the subject of “The Lady of Muirisc,” which a pocket 
diary indicates was completed October 16, 1891. Another was to 
be “The Hostage,’ presumably the legend of the confinement of 
the young man referred to in The Return of the O’Mahony. All 
that exists of it is a sheet of paper with the title written on it. At 
least three other stories are referred to in his extant papers.’? The 
book—or the group of stories—if completed would have surely 
dealt extensively with the legend and lore of the Irish people. 

Still, the conclusion remains that to Frederic folklore related 
only to the exotic and the unusual. Although he used folk mater- 
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ial in his British and Irish stories for the same purpose that he 
did in his works with New York settings—that is, to illuminate 
the character and temperament of his people and their times—he 
was unaware in the books about his own locale that he was either 
making use of or making a record of his own folklore. 


1 NYFQ, XVI (Summer, 1960) , 83-89. 

2 The Youth's Companion, LXV (November, 1892); reprinted in The Deserter 
and Other Stories: A Book of Two Wars (Boston, 1889) , pp. 239-316. 

3 The Deserter, p. 239. 

4 March Hares (New York, 1897), p. 58. 

5 P. Hume Brown, History of Scotland (Cambridge, England, 1929) , I, 47-48. 

6 March Hares, pp. 59-60. 

7 The Return of the O'Mahony (New York, 1899) , pp. 172, 176, 181. 

8 In the Sixties (New York, 1897), p. 126. This is the same Irishman who sang 
a doggerel song after Antietam using the refrain “Says the Shan van Vocht” (see 
NYFQ, XVI, 88) . I have since learned that the song must have owed to Goldsmith’s 
poem, “The Shan Van Vocht,” which, according to David H. Greene, deals with 
the unsuccessful invasions of Ireland by the French in the 1790’s. The title means 
“poor old woman,” a name for Ireland. See An Anthology of Irish Literature (New 
York, 1954) , p. 312, note. 

9 The Return of the O'Mahony, pp. 98-99. 

10 Quoted from Paul Haines, “Harold Frederic” (unpublished dissertation, 
New York University, 1945) , p. 221. 

11“The Path of Murtogh,” The Idler, VII (May, 1895), 455-479; “The Truce 
of the Bishop,” The Yellow Book, VII (October, 1895), 84-111; “The Wooing of 
Teige,” Pall Mall Magazine, X (November, 1896) , 418-426. 

12In the Library of Congress, Manuscript Division. For further discussion of 
these proposed stories, see my “Harold Frederic: A Study of His Novels, Short 
Stories, and Plays” (unpublished dissertation, Indiana University, 1957) , pp. 220-221. 





CANAL DIARY 


DAVID WINSLOW 


N MAY, June, and July of 1837, Tiffany Brockway, Jr., a 

former Broadalbin farmer, made a roundtrip on the old Erie 

Canal, and on other waterways, between Fultonville, New 
York, and Ripley, Ohio. He kept a diary during this trip, of which 
the purpose was to settle the estate of his deceased brother, Nathan 
Brockway, founder of the former Ripley College. 

This diary is now in the possession of Mrs. Frederick Fuhrer 
of Gloversville. Mrs. Fuhrer recalls that her great-grandfather, the 
writer of the diary, died at the age of 80, when she was a little 
girl. His farm is said to have been a link in the “underground 
railroad” which assisted slaves in their escape to Canada. 

Although the larger part of the diary is concerned with per- 
sonal references and his business as executor of his brother's 
estate, in sections Brockway describes travel on the canal, early 
settlements, and various difficulties faced by travelers. Apparently 
a very religious man, Brockway also often expresses his feelings 


in this realm. Personal references, religious opinions, and business 


transactions have been omitted from this account. The record of 
his trip home is repetitious, so only a small part has been used. A 
portion of the first entry follows: 


May 28, 1837. At 8 in the morning I left my father’s house and 
rode to Fonda’s Bush [incorporated in 1815 and located a short dis- 
tance west of Broadalbin] after making several calls and receiving 
$9 of Ohio money from J. Blair. [In those days states were permitted 
to issue their own currency.] I proceeded to Johnstown about noon. 
Bought two boxes of pills—one 50 cents and the other 25 cents. 

Soon crossed the river [Mohawk] to Fultonville. After a crossing 
of 10 minutes, went on board the boat ‘Ranson.’ Capt. I. C. George 
was in charge and the boat was bound for Buffalo. He agreed to carry 
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me for 214 cents a mile fare and found. Left Fultonville about 6 at 
night and proceeded with good speed until I retired to rest at 9. 

May 29. Awoke in the morning to find we had lain still from 3 in 
the morning in consequence of a break in the canal. Our passage was 
obstructed by the accumulation of boats and after toiling until 7 at 
night we found we had advanced but six miles. 


At Little Falls on the same night, according to the diary, Brock- 
way changed boats. He was now riding in the Col. L. S. Little- 
john, which was “‘to all appearances a good boat.” 

On May 31 he passed through Syracuse and in the afternoon 
arrived at Montezuma, where the boat “took on some very dis- 
agreeable company which caused our situation to be much more 
unpleasant than it had been. 


June 1. Found ourselves at sunrise this morning in Palmyra. I am 
much disappointed in the country. It does not deserve the high praise 
that it sustains. It is principally low, wet, swampy country, but will 
not compare with the low, degraded condition of the people employed 
on the canal. 


The same day the boat passed through the Great Embankment 
between Fairport and Pittsford. During the day the captain tried 
to make Brockway pay his fare all the way to Ohio, but Brockway 
refused to pay the fare farther than Rochester. ; 

The diary continues the same day: 


This is a most beautiful country. Passed several locks, the last of 
which we reached just in time to pass before they took up the gates 
which probably would have detained us until morning. 


Brockway arrived in Rochester at 4 in the afternoon of June — 


2. He found the city “a beautiful place, far exceeding my expec- 
tations.” The June 3 entry: 


Found myself in Buffalo harbour. Arrived at 1 in the morning. 
Took breakfast with the captain. Paid $6.35 [?] for my passage from 
Utica to Buffalo. At 15 minues before 10 left Buffalo on steamboat 
Buffalo, [Capt. Levi Allen] for Cleveland. Passed the lighthouse in 
five minutes and entered the open lake [Erie]. She is a new boat, 
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elegant made and furnished. Paid my fare to Cleveland before I 
started, $4, cabin passage. But few cabin passengers. Quite retired. Not 
much to prevent meditation. Yet I do not altogether feel right to 
travel on the Lord’s Day. 

Have traveled at the rate of 12-14 m.p.h. since started from Buffalo. 
Passed in sight of Dunkirk about 12:30, Portland, 2:15. The lake was 
very calm, hardly a ripple on its broad surface. The view is grand 
from the boat. While I see the distant villages on the shore which 
here and there rise on its boarders, I cast my eyes in the other direc- 
tion and am lost in the expanse before me. Nothing but fog, flying 
clouds and the blue ether to be seen. 

We left Erie [Pennsylvania]at 6:15, passed around the bar and 
lighthouse, then veered around to the west. Passed beyond this city 
and about 7 found ourselves again upon the open lake. At 8:30 we 
have been advancing at the rate of 14 m.p.h. At 8:20 met the steam- 
boat ‘Robert Fulton’ on her way down. Have seen some 20 or 30 
small sails during the day. Am much pleased with the mode of travel- 
ing. Have an excellent boat and an accomodating captain and good 
company—much pleasanter than on the canal. Am informed by the 
steward that there are 250 passengers on board. 


On June 4 he arrived in Cleveland, where he made few com- 
ments. When Brockway arrived at Akron, Ohio, he “met as I was 
walking along the tow path, I. Fuller from Broadalbin, who was 
employed at a card factory.’ Brockway then continued his jour- 
ney on the packet boat Geneva, with J. Shires, master, and 14 
other passengers. The fare was $6.20 to Frazeysburgh, Ohio, 155 
miles. 


Along the way he boarded the Sea Serpent, J. Moffet, master. 


June 7. Considerable excitement this afternoon occasioned by the 
discovery of an attempt to break into a trunk owned by one of the 
passengers, the key having been broken off in the lock. They were 
obliged to take off the lock. Found the contents all safe. Have not yet 
found the agressor, but the Captain suspects someone, although he 
has not yet told us who the person is. 

June 8. We were unable to pass the locks at Portsmouth, O., because 
they were out of repair. The Captain chartered a dray to carry our 
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baggage past the broken locks to another boat. I went on board the 
steam boat, “Transit,’ which was headed down the Ohio River. 


Brockway arrived in Ripley later the same day and began his 
business. He concluded his business on June 19, and started back 
to Broadalbin. 

He was well on his way home by July 2. The entry for that 
day follows: 


Stayed in St. Johnsville 10 minutes. Started out from there at 11 
in the morning and arrived in Fonda in one hour. Met an upward 
train of cars two miles above this place. Stopped 10 minutes in Fonda, 
started from there about noon and arrived in Amsterdam in about 
25 minutes. 

Left Amsterdam on the stage at | in the afternoon and proceeded 
over horrid roads to Fonda’s Bush where I arrived in three hours, 
after an absence of little over three weeks. 


An itemized account of traveling expenses is appended to the 
diary. The cost of the entire trip was $74.55. 


A FARCE ON ERIE WATER 


LIONEL D. WYLD 


HE earliest use of the Erie Canal in the American drama 

—and, for that matter, one of the earliest instances of the 

Canal’s appearance in any genre—was William Dunlap’s 
three-act farce, A Trip to Niagara, written for the Bowery Thea- 
tre, New York, in 1828.! 

The play concerns several tourists to America, chief among 
them Mr. Wentworth, who appears quite misanthropic toward 
everything he encounters in America; and his sister, Amelia, who, 
finding the travels both pleasurable and interesting, seeks to cure 
her brother of his prejudices against anything not English so 
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that he, too, may enjoy himself. Mr. Jonathan Bull, a fellow 
Englishman and cousin, with a sense of humor and a more tolerant 
attitude, accepts the challenge of curing Wentworth of his pre- 
judices. Among the secondary characters, Dennis Dougherty, a 
quaking Irishman who cannot return to his native land soon 
enough—he is rather worse than Wentworth!—provides comic 
commentary on the Erie trip. Most of the characters are recogniz- 
able stereotypes, and the whole play is rather delightfully typical 
of early nineteenth century American stage fare. Much punning 
and other confusions-of-words, resulting from the interplay of 
the speech of Americans, English, Irish, Germans, and French- 
men, make this Dunlap drama engaging arm-chair reading 
even today; and it is withal a not unworthy part of the canon of 
the man who was, in many respects, the “father of the American 
drama and theatre.” 

The itinerary of the travelers includes a trip to Niagara Falls. 
As the play opens Wentworth discloses that he has secured berths 
on a Hudson River line. For most of the trip he remains disagree- 
ably aggravated at everything he sees and does. The party meets 
the Erie Canal en route, of course. They apparently take a canal- 
boat from Albany, and one scene (III, iv) at “the little falls of 
the Mohawk’”’ (i.e., Little Falls) has the Canal and the aqueduct 
crossing the Mohawk River as its setting. As the scene opens Went- 
worth and Amelia have just stepped off the canal-boat momen- 
tarily with the other travelers, to view the local falls. 


AME. This is delightful, brother. 

WENT. Is it? 

AME. The opportunity we so frequently have, of stepping from the 
canal-boat, and thus walking on the bank, adds to the pleasure derived 
from the ever changing scenery that is presented to us. 

WENT. Pleasure! To be dragged along upon a muddy ditch, hour 
after hour, in constant dread of lifting your head above your knees for 
fear of having it knock’d off your shoulder by a bridge! 
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AME. But your head is safe, now, notwithstanding . . . the canal 
bridges, and you must admire this great patriotic work—this union 
of the inland seas with the Atlantic Ocean. 

WENT. What is this, to the work of the Duke of Bridgewater. 

AME. Let praise be given, where praise is due. There are two 
names, which will live in the memories of Americans, as long as they 
can appreciate the blessings that flow in a rapid interchange of every 
good from one extreme of their republic to the other. Fulton and 
Clinton. And I hope that the gratitude of their countrymen, will not 
only be shown to their names and memories, but to their children, and 
their children’s children.? 


At this point Jonathan Bull enters. He has apparently been 
talking with one of the Palatinate Germans. 


BULL. What do you think that tarnation Mohawk Dutchman says? 

WENT. Praises the great canal, I suppose. 

BULL. No. He says, “Effer dince Glinton gut de pig canawl, de peef 
ant putter of de Sharman-flats ave falt fifty bur sent; ant dey pring all 
de tam dings to New-York, all de vay from Puffalo, ant de tuyvil 
knows vere.” 

AME. Ha, ha, ha! Fault finding every where... . 

WENT. I dare say he is right. But . . . when shall we get to the 
wilderness! 

BULL. Ah, that’s what every body says. But these curst creatures 
have spoilt all that. What with their turnpike roads, and canals, they 
have gone, like tarnal fools as they are, and put down towns and 
villages, gardens and orchards, churches and schools, and sich com- 
mon things, where the woods and wild beasts and Indians and rattle- 
snakes ought to have ben.® 


Wentworth spies someone waving a hat at them from a passing 
canal-boat. Dennis Dougherty, who joins the group, is found to 
have had to work his passage when he saw his “dollars grow light’; 
he wound up as a hoggee. ‘“‘When the boart started,” he complain- 
ed, “they put me ashore to lade the horses.”” Later, when Bull 
asks him, “Pat, how do you like sailing on a canal-boat?” the dis- 
gruntled Irishman, still confused, could only say, “Fait . . . if it 
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was not for the name of the thing, I’m thinking I might as well 
be walking a fut.” ‘ 
At this juncture Jonathan reminds the travelers, “I see the 


boat is crossing the river on that unnatural thingumbob they call 


an aqueduct; and if we don’t hurry a bit, we shall be left.” They 
all agreed that it would be catastrophic to be marooned on the 
bank in this American wilderness, and so the party boards the 
boat and exeunt, while the canal-boat is seen crossing the river 
on the aqueduct. Meanwhile, the Trip to Niagara has been the 
setting and the occasion for much ‘“‘spoofing” of both American 
and foreign attitudes toward York State’s Grand Western Canal. 


1 William Dunlap, A Trip to Niagara; or, Travellers in America. A farce in 
three acts. (New-York: E. B. Clayton, 1830). First staged at the Bowery Theatre, 
New York, November 28, 1828, this was Dunlap’s last published play. 

2 Ibid., p. 42. 

3 Ibid., p. 43. The latter remark of John Bull's satirizes the typical English 
attitude toward American progress, an attitude reflected in many of the journals 
and travel-diaries of the times. 

4 Ibid., p. 46. 





THE HOOK AND EYE PEOPLE OF 
NORTHERN NEW YORK 


MARY ALICE CONNERS 


HO are the “Hook and Eye People” and how did 

they happen to settle near present-day Lowville and 

Croghan in Lewis County? These two questions were 
proposed to us in a New York State history class and my desire 
to find the answers resulted in research into the history of this 
religious sect. 

The best printed source of information on the “Hook and Eye 
People” was supplied by a Franciscan missionary, the Rev. Berard 
Vogt, whose article on the early Mennonites of Northern New 
York appeared in the 1919 Ecclesiastical Review. Although Father 
Vogt ended his story in 1918, I was able to discover the contem- 
porary background of the group through correspondence and 
interviews with the present Mennonite Bishop, the Rev. Lloyd 
Boshart, with a member of the Marilley family of Croghan, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Feisthamel, former residents of Lowville, 
and from Miss Margie Widrik of Lowville. 

French Mennonites from the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
settled in Lewis County as a result of the activities of several late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century land speculators. Alex- 
ander Macomb was the first purchaser of a huge tract of land 
which included most of northern New York; when he became 
bankrupt, William Constable succeeded to ownership of that 
acreage. 

‘Le Compagnie de New York” bought a portion of Constable's 
property and promoted a romantic scheme of settlement along the 
Black and Beaver Rivers. The settlement failed to attract farmers, 
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however, and the lands were next acquired by a member of the 
French nobility, James Donatien LeRay, Comte de Chaumont. 
After he had purchased the property, the Comte hired Jacob Kie- 
fer, a man of the Amish faith, as his land agent, and entrusted to 
him the job of finding settlers for the fertile acres bordering the 
Black River. 

Jacob Kiefer had been born near Metz, and mindful of the sad 
existence of the Amish Mennonite communities in France, en- 
couraged their emigration to America. 

The first settlers from Lorraine arrived at Croghan in 1830, 
and during the next ten years, Jacob Kiefer made several trips 
across the Atlantic, bringing a few Catholic and many Protestant 
families to the lands of LeRay de Chaumont. The Protestant set- 
tlers called themselves “Alt Difers’’ or “Old Baptists.” Included 
among the early “Alt Difers” were such family names as: Virkler, 
Fahrney, Jantzi, Kennel, Zehr, Moser, Martin, Nofsier, Roggie, 
Schantz, and Hirschi. 

The “Old Baptists” who came to live in northern New York 
were part of the earlier Swiss Brotherhood called the Amish, and 
like the Amish, wished to practice a life of Biblical simplicity. 
Because the “Alt Difers’” used hooks and eyes to fasten their cloth- 
ing instead of the very elaborate buttons then fashionable, they 
were soon given various nicknames by their neighbors: “‘Hookies,” 
“Hook and Eye People,” and “Hook and Eye Baptists.” 

After the Amish pioneers had been brought to Lowville, Jacob 


Kiefer guided the first settlers through ten miles of almost impass- 
able forest to the area marked out by LeRay de Chaumont for sale 
to these families. Mr. Kiefer bargained with each settler, and sold 


him the number of acres he could afford, the price varying from 
$1.50 to $3 an acre. 

Unlike many immigrant groups which required previously 
built homes, roads, and towns, before they would consent to settle 
certain sections, the Mennonites were willing to begin their new 
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existence in the woods by building their own rough log houses. 
Their next task was the clearing of enough land to raise food, 
and, in spite of the unfamiliar and hostile living conditions, the 
“Old Baptists” cleared more and more land each year and were 
soon able to graze sheep and raise flax on their farms. Since all 
the necessities of life were grown or produced on their lands, the 
Mennonite settlers kept to themselves as they had done in France, 
and visited nearby Lowville only to buy sugar, coffee, salt, or other 
off-farm products. 

As the Mennonites prospered and built the pleasant town of 
Croghan, they made no affiliations with the outside world, since 
they were primarily concerned with imitating the life of primitive 
Christians. Their interpretation of early Christian life caused 
them to adopt a sober and modest dress for both men and women. 
The men wore low-crowned hats with broad brims, blue shirts, 
spotted kerchiefs, and plain trousers. They wore beards because 
they frowned upon the practice of shaving. Like the Quaker 
women, Amish matrons and girls wore plain gowns of navy blue, 
grey, or black. No jewelry of any kind was permitted. Pins, rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, hair ornaments, ribbons, and fancy buttons 
were all considered taboo. Instead of elaborate hair-dos, the Amish 
sisters wore their hair combed down the sides and pulled to the 
back in a braid. The women followed the old custom of remaining 
veiled by wearing light caps during the summer and heavy quilted 
hoods in the winter. 

Until a small church was erected near Croghan in 1855, the 
“Alt Difers” worshipped in the homes of congregation members. 
Each meeting was opened with the singing of a hymn by the en- 
tire brotherhood, followed by an exhortation and prayer, then 
closed with another hymn. The elder who conducted the service 
was usually chosen by the congregation because they deemed him 
to possess what is today termed “the gift of gab.” During the serv- 
ice the elder opened the Bible at random and from the chapter 
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that appeared, took his text, and began preaching. The Rev. 
Michael Zehr (1850-1881), the first Bishop of the Amish Mennon- 
ites in Lewis County, always attended and watched over the meet- 
ings conducted by the elder. 

The “kiss of brotherhood” is one of the customs associated 
with the Lewis County Mennonites from the time of their estab- 
lishment in northern New York. When the brothers met at the 
beginning of their religious services, they kissed one another and 
said, “God greet thee, Brother.”” As they said good-bye at the end 
of their meetings, the brothers observed the same ceremony, say- 
ing, “God keep thee, Brother.” 

During the nineteenth century the rules of the Amish Men- 
nonites were very strict and governed all phases of their activities. 
The regulations forbade the following: (1) playing any kind of 
musical instrument; (2) card playing, dancing, and smoking; (3) 
attendance at any public or private gathering, except Mennonite 
affairs; (4) lounging in hotels or saloons; (5) drinking to excess; 
(6) marriage to persons outside of the Mennonite community. 

Another unusual but praiseworthy custom found among the 
Lewis County Mennonites was the help they extended to each 
other during times of disaster. When a farm or home burned 
down, the only material help a Mennonite could receive had to 
come from the brotherhood, since the religious rules of the group 
did not permit the brothers to buy insurance policies. So it was 
that during the first eighty years of the Amish settlement near 
Lowville, whenever an accident occurred, the brothers contribut- 
ed time, money, or other help to the unfortunate brethren. How- 
ever, in more recent times, the Mennonites have provided for 
accidents, fires, and other emergencies through a private mutual 
insurance company operating among the Mennonites in northern 
New York. 

The “Hook and Eye Baptists” of New York have two kinds of 
church censure for those members who break the community 
regulations. Their greatest punishment, excommunication from 
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the brotherhood, has been applied in the past when members of 
the group married outside of the brotherhood. For lesser offenses, 
the members were “half-excommunicated,” which consisted of 
withholding the “kiss of brotherhood” from the censured persons, 
until the congregation felt the offending brothers should be for- 
given and restored to all the privileges of the community. 

Throughout their first years in Lewis County, the Croghan 
Mennonites refused to participate in civil government. They paid 
taxes, but would not serve as jurors, take oaths, vote, or bear arms, 
because they believed that the authority of the state is a worldly 
thing and as such, ought to be ignored. During the Civil War, 
Amish men avoided serving in the army by paying substitutes to 
take their places. However, the Mennonites were drafted for active 
duty in the United States Armed Forces during World Wars I 
and II, and although they refused to perform either combatant or 
non-combatant service, they have given alternative service to the 
government by helping in Federal hospitals. 

Since the turn of the century with its attendant inventions and 


improved methods of farming, communications, and transporta- 
tion, as well as the great change in religious and moral attitudes, 
the Mennonites of New York have undergone many significant 


transformations in their customs and regulations. The present Bis- 
hop, the Rev. Lloyd Boshart, and the ministers under him, Elias 
Zehr, Richard Zehr, and J. Leon Martin (Pine Grove, New York), 
are more lenient than the early ministers of the group, in order to 
help the six hundred thirty-five members of their communities 
apply their peaceful and non-conforming beliefs in a modern 
world. 

The Conservative Mennonite boys and girls now attend both 
elementary and secondary central schools and are permitted to 
become friendly with their non-Mennonite classmates. Until a 
few years ago, the girls wore the modest navy blue gowns and old- 
fashioned clothing of their congregation to school. Now they wear 
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the skirts, blouses, and short dresses of their contemporaries. How- 
ever, some of the Mennonite girls still wear their own traditional 
head covering. For gym classes and picnics, the girls are allowed 
to wear the regulation gym tunics or shorts and blouses customary 
in public schools. 

Although it no longer means immediate excommunication if 
a young man leaves the community to work as a salesman, clerk, 
or factory worker, the young people must receive church per- 
mission to become employed as teachers, office workers, and pro- 
fessional people, rather than as farmers and homemakers. 

Today the Mennonite farmers own cars, use telephones and 
modern machinery. They participate in local affairs in order to 
better their community, but still do not take part in political elec- 
tions. Dancing, dating, except within their own community, mov- 
ies and television are still forbidden means of recreation for young 
Mennonites in good standing. At present, Mennonite teen-agers 
have a chaperoned program of meeting in each others’ homes and 
garages for parties and other social events. Since the plain buttons 
of today have become acceptable to most of the Croghan and Low- 
ville Mennonites, the basis for the nicknames of “Hookies” and 
“Hook and Eye People” is gradually fading from common use. 

A slow but steady withdrawal of the Conservative Mennonites 
of northern New York can also be detected in the recent wedding 
ceremonies conducted in their two churches (one in Croghan, the 
other near Lowville). Both of these churches are still the regula- 
tion buildings, having simple benches, plain pulpits, clear glass 
windows, and no exterior or interior ornamentation. They are 
similar to Mennonite Churches all over the world. However, at a 
recent Mennonite wedding in the community, for the first time 
the bride was allowed to carry flowers and to place flowers on the 
pulpit. The bride, like the other Mennonite brides of the past few 
years, wore a white gown instead of navy blue wedding dress. 
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Because of the Mennonite belief that childen should not be 
baptized until they have reached the age where they can under- 
stand and give personal consent to the unworldly life of the Men- 
nonite brotherhood, many of the children show no inclination 
toward becoming baptized members of their community. The 
children are growing up accustomed to the modern world, and 
many do not wish to become members of the Mennonite sect. In 
this way, the numbers of the brotherhood grow smaller with the 
years, despite the many concessions made to twentieth century 
living. 

Although the Mennonites are a relatively small group, their 
influence has been felt in a quiet way throughout their one hun- 
dred and thirty years of existence in northern New York. 


UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


CIVIL WAR COLLECTOR. One of the most interesting phenomena 
of the Civil War revival is the private collector who collects to pre- 
serve and preserves to make available rare or unique materials that 
might otherwise have been lost or destroyed. Such a collector con- 
tributes to the survival of Civil War records as well as to the revival 
of interest. And since in most cases he or she has a personal (i.e., 
family) connection with the War, the collector is also a living link 
in the chain of tradition that keeps alive tales and legends. 

Such a collector is Rosanna A. Blake (Mrs. Fred Hulse) of Owings, 
Maryland, an attorney with the National Labor Relations Board, who 
made available to me in my Civil War research her outstanding col- 
lection of more than 4,500 Confederate items—books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, newspapers, documents, manuscripts, pictures, sheet music, 
and mementoes. 

One of the first things I asked her on the occasion of my first visit 
was how she became interested in the Confederacy and in collecting. 
Her interest in the Confederacy, she told me, grew out of her great- 
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grandfather Alexander's Copperhead background. He would have 
fought in the War if he had not lost an arm in an accident. The 
Alexanders came from Buena Vista, Virginia, to Ohio, where they 
founded the Buena Vista community and remained loyal to the 
South. Her grandparents, six and eight at the time, sang, “Abe 
Lincoln choked on ‘nigger wool,’” while Northern children sang, 
“We'll hang Jeff Davis to a sour apple tree.” 

‘My collection,” she went on to say, “really startec as a Lee col- 
lection, and for many years it was a Lee collection. And he has 
remained my own particular favorite. I am not unique in this. 
Southerners do prefer Lee to any one else. I started out about the age 
of ten. My mother gave me a simplified biography of Robert E. Lee 
that cost seventy-five cents. I put together a scrapbook of clippings out 
of newspapers and magazines. I would go to Confederate Memorial 
Day celebrations and the next day I would clip things out of the paper. 
I hadn’t any money. People sent me clippings, and I got books for 
gifts for Christmas and birthdays. 

“My interest in the war is like that of all Southerners—it is tied to 
our own personal background. We heard these stories when we were 
kids, and we grew up with people who knew people who were par- 
ticipants. They were members of our own families, our grandfather or 
great grandfather. We remember that Grandpaw So-and-So fought at 
such and such a battle and we think maybe we'll find out what he did 
in that battle—and we're off! 

“Southerners fought the War right in their own back yards and 
their children and grandchildren grew up where they had daily 
reminders of it in one form or another. And then, as Douglas Southall 
Freeman points out in his South to Posterity, for a great many years, 
because of the ravages of war, etc., the only thing the South could be 
proud of was: ‘We fought with General Lee.’ No matter how bad 
times were, how downtrodden and destitute they might be, the old 
men could console themselves with the thought, ‘But I fought with 
General Lee.’ That set them apart and gave them a dignity and a 
glory that they needed for their own self-respect. It provided them with 
real stature. 

The mantle of the grandfathers has fallen on the old ladies. “If 
you are in a small town,” Miss Blake suggested, “ask at the local 
library for some of the old ladies in town who are interested in the 
War period and whose fathers or grandfathers fought in the War, 
and who like to talk about it. Most of them are just delighted to spend 
the evening or an afternoon telling all about Grandfather's ex- 
periences. Of course, the accuracy of these things is open to question. 
But I’m more interested in the human, the personal side of the War 
than I am in accurate accounts of where So-and-So’s regiment was at 
such and such a moment in such and such a battle.” 

Not that military matters have lost their conversational value. “A 
friend of mine, whose both grandfathers were Confederate soldiers 
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and who comes from West Virginia but with a Virginia background, 
married a man from Wisconsin. He liked to tease her and me about 
our Confederate interests and grandfathers. And he would say that if 
he is in a group of our Southern friends and if the conversation begins 
to lag and he doesn’t know whether he will get through the evening, 
all he has to say is, ‘It wasn’t Longstreet’s fault,’ and we're off to the 
races. Conversation never lags from then on.” 


SOME LEE STORIES. Miss Blake told me two kinds of Lee stories. 
One kind illustrates the “tendency to create ‘miraculous’ events in 
connection with our heroes.” For example: “Lee’s mother was an 
invalid and apparently suffered from fainting spells [catalepsy]. One 
story has it that she ‘died’ about a year before he was born, that services 
were held and she was ‘buried’ in the family mausoleum. The 
mausoleum, fortunately for the story, was not very air-tight. A few 
days or a week later, when one of the caretakers or maybe one of the 
colored servants was down putting flowers in front of the mausoleum, 
he heard noises inside. He ran for help, the mausoleum was opened, 
and it was found that Mrs. Lee was alive. About a year later she gave 
birth to a son who was named Robert Edward.” 

The other kind of Lee story has a bit more basis in fact. For ex- 
ample, the one about Lee’s return to Richmond after Appomattox. 
“The people of Richmond, in an act of devotion and a demonstration 
of their love, met him at the outskirts of town, removed the horses 
from the carriage, and themselves pulled it into Richmond. Certainly 
if this did not happen, it was only because they didn’t think of it. 

“There is a similar story about the day on which the Lee statue was 
being dedicated in Richmond in 1890. It was a public holiday and it 
was a lovely day late in May. The huge statue was being pulled up 
Monument Avenue on carts, and the story goes that at that time the 
populace spontaneously moved out and removed the horses and in- 
sisted that they be allowed to pull the monument up to its location. 
As a matter of fact, I have a piece of the rope used. The story goes that 
the rope was later cut up into pieces and distributed as souvenirs 
among the people. 

“The story of the storm at the time of his death is another of those 
stories that grow up about heroes—the theory being that at the death 
of a great man there is often a terrific storm. There was in fact a very 
bad storm at the time of Lee’s death. I believe that services were post- 
poned for a day or two, at least, so the people could reach Lexington. 
The story is that the only casket manufacturer was close to the river 
and the flood washed away his shop. This meant that they couldn’t 
find a casket in which to bury Lee, and they had to search the sur- 
rounding countryside. At last they found one lodged in a tree several 
miles away from town, and brought it back. They had to use it even 
though it was much too short. They knocked one end out, and Lee 
was actually buried in a casket with the end knocked out.” 
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And so the South has Lee as its Supreme hero symbol and myth, 
replete with miracles. Not the least of these miracles is the emergence 
of Lee as a Northern hero. “It is an interesting phenomenon,’ con- 
cluded Miss Blake, “that to the South and the country generally today 
the real hero of the War is the defeated one. The other day I saw a 
new book on a Northern general advertised, and the reason given 
why people are supposed to buy the book is the fact that Lee thought 
he was a great general.” 


SOME NORTHERN RECOLLECTIONS. To balance the picture I 
cite a few recollections of Corporal William H. Gay of Company K, 
Sixteenth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, supplied by his children. He 
was wounded in the battle of Buzzard’s Roost, and was mustered out 
in 1864. “He said—and I remember this distinctly,” writes his 
daughter, Lettie Gay Carson (Mrs. Gerald Carson) of Millerton, New 
York, in a letter, “that he had had enough of war by that time, enough 
hardtack that was wormy, enough bad pork, enough cold and dysen- 
tery. One thing he learned, and that was never to trust a supply of 
unknown drinking water. Back home in Illinois he never allowed us 
children to drink water in public places unless he had first-hand 
knowledge that the water was pure. We considered this outlandish 
fussiness as all the other children drank from any source of water 
available. We were brought up in the horse-and-buggy days. There 
were horse-watering troughs at intervals along the dusty country 
roads. Very often the water flowed into the trough through an iron 
pipe which rose behind the trough, turned at right angles for about 
six inches, and then turned another angle to drop the water into the 
trough. Along the horizontal section of the pipe there was a hole. You 
put your’ hand over the open end of the pipe to stop the flow of water, 
and made yourself a drinking fountain—the first one I ever saw. But, 
unless Father had personally explored the background of the spring 
that fed the trough (and he had done this for a good many of the 
springs in the vicinity) we could not drink.” 

Corporal Gay’s son, Ernest Gay, of Griggsville, Illinois, relays the 
following camp cook anecdote, which I have in other versions, in- 
cluding Confederate and Western cow camp versions: 


I believe that the soldiers prepared and ate their food in small groups, probably 
squad size or maybe by the platoon, and my father told that there was a lot of 
complaining and criticizing of the food. So a rule was made that the next man 
to complain had to do the cooking. From then on they were very careful about 
what they said. However, after several days, one man forgot and said, “These beans 
are as hard as hell!” Then, remembering, he quickly added, “But they are good, oh!” 


Certainly, collectors of anecdotes are bona fide Civil War collectors 
and even Civil War historians, inasmuch as anecdotes, told by those 
who fought the War or retold by those who have inherited its saga, 
are psychological relics of the war, as real as its physical relics, and 
serve to translate the facts of history into its symbols. The historian 
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cannot ignore the symbols any more than the folklorist can ignore the 
facts. 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC COUNCIL. We have received the follow- 
ing report of the Organizing Committee of the American Folk Music 
Council, which is most timely in view of the coming Fourteenth An- 
nual Conference of the International Folk Music Council, to be held 
at Université Laval, Quebec, Canada, August 28 to September 3, and 
the Congress of the International Musicological Society, in New York 
City, September 5 to 11. For further information as to the former, 
write to Miss Renée Landry, Canadian Folk Music Society, National 
Museum of Canada, Ottawa; and as to the latter, write to The Sec- 
retary, American Musicological Society, 204 Hare Building, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Early in 1960, the Executive Boards of the American Folklore Society, the 
American Musicological Society and the Society for Ethnomusicology approved in 
principle a proposal to set up a Joint Organizing Committee to explore the 
feasibility of establishing an American Folk Music Council. 

The first meeting of the Committee took place in June at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. A list of members of one or more of the Societies was 
agreed upon, these people to be invited to (1) form an Advisory Board of thirty- 
seven members, (2) to become charter members of the Council, and (3) to recom- 
mend additional members and non-members of the cooperating societies who 
would be invited to charter membership in the Council. Of the thirty-seven, three 
were not heard from. Of the 168 additional persons named by the Advisory Board— 
most of them members of one or more of the societies—153 accepted the invitation. 

On December 30, 1960, after the annual meetings of the American Musicological 
Society and the Society for Ethnomusicology at the University of California in 
Berkeley, the American Folk Music Council was founded. Temporary provisions 
for its governance during 1961 were adopted and a committee to draft a set of 
rules of order elected. A comprehensive report of the activities of the organizing 
committee, of the transactions of the organizing meeting and of the plans for 
development of the Council—including suggestions from charter members—will be 
submitted early in 1961 to the presidents of the three cooperating societies for 
comment and, it is hoped, approval. The report will also be circulated among the 
charter members of the Council. 

The organizing committee will remain as a steering committee for the year 
1961, will revise the report, if necessary, to include such comments, amendments, 
and suggestions as may appear to strengthen the Council, and will arrange for the 
holding of a First General Assembly of the Council in connection with the annual 
meeting of at least one of the cooperating societies toward the end of the year. 

Ed Cray, Executive Secretary 
For the Organizing Committee 

Austin E. Fife, AFS 

Wayland D. Hand, AFS 

Sam Hinton, SEM 

Mantle Hood, AMS 

Charles Seeger, SEM 

John Ward, AMS 

B. A. B. 











SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC receives a compelling performance on a pair of 
Folkways recordings, Songs of the Civil War (FH 5717). The 32 
selections provide an authentic cross-section of patriotic airs, senti- 
mental commentaries, comical ditties, and musical descriptions of 
wartime events. Soloists, vocal groups, and other musicians contribute 
to this comprehensive review of the period’s music. Songs of the Civil 
War is also the title of a companion piece, a Columbia University 
Press book, edited by Irwin Silber. Here the contents consist of 125 
songs arranged into nine classifications. Silber brings to this sig- 
nificant endeavor a scholarly devotion that successfully measures the 
importance of the composed and traditional selections. His fascinating 
introductory remarks are matched by the appropriateness of the 
musical arrangements. Ernest K. Emurian has produced a slight volume 
of background information called Stories of Civil War Songs (W. A. 
Wilde) . In it, he details anecdotes of the origins and impact of a few 
of the war’s most famous songs plus some less well-known hymns. A 
Civil War Treasury of Tales, Legends, and Folklore, by Ben A. Botkin 
(Random House) parades a revealing cross-section of personal ex- 
periences during the war years. The more than 300 examples of short 
bits and longer reminiscences provide telling observations by men and 
women from both the military and civilian fronts. 


The Compact History of the Civil War, by R. Ernest Dupuy and 
Trevor N. Dupuy (Hawthorn), reverses present-day trends by pre- 
senting capsule accounts of the strategy of the war on all theaters. 
The two army colonels are well-qualified to make judgments in this 
rapidly-paced survey. Tragic Years: 1860-1865, by Paul M. Angle and 
Earl Schenck Meirs (Simon and Schuster) , with more than 1000 pages 
of information, is more on the usual order of Civil War publications. 
This impressive assemblage of contemporary documents, letters, and 
newspaper articles also includes later authoritative and literary com- 
ments to supply a detailed survey of events and topics of the war. 
Storming of the Gateway: Chattanooga, 1863, by Fairfax Downey 
(McKay), is a close-up view of a single campaign. Downey’s text in- 
spects all phases of the military action and includes, as well, verses 
and music that the conflict in Tennessee produced. 


1861-1865: The Adventure of the Civil War Told With Pictures, 
by Irving Werstein (Pageant Books), makes available a pictorial 
survey of battle scenes, camp views, portraits, and related activities at 
a bargain price. Some of the material copied from the illustrated 
periodicals of the time is not so clearly reproduced as the rest of the 
contents. Battles of the Civil War—A Pictorial Presentation (Pioneer 
Press Civil War Publications, Little Rock, Ark.) magnificently re- 
produces 36 battle scenes that were originally issued as chromolitho- 
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graphs by Kurz and Allison in Chicago between 1884 and 1894. These 
now-rare views picture dashing cavalry charges, blasting batteries, and 
daring infantry advances in colorful and dramatic, if not entirely 
realistic, representations. In the Image of War, W. Fletcher Thompson, 
Jr. (Yoseloff) discusses the role of illustrators and photographers as 
war reporters. The author also gives his attention to cartoonists and 
commercial artists, analyzing their work as news reporters and propa- 
gandists. Thompson has made an original and revealing contribution 
to history, but his volume includes only a small selection of illustrative 
examples. 

The Proudest Day, by Charles G. Muller (John Day) , dramatizes 
two years of history of an earlier war. This combination of biography 
and naval strategy captures quantities of the excitement of Commo- 
dore Macdonough’s preparations for battle and victory on Lake 
Champlain in 1814. The Greatest Adventure, by Pierce G. Fredericks 
(E. P. Dutton), surveys in an informal but informative manner 
America’s role in World War I. The author treats civilian affairs as 
carefully as military strategy, but he has used secondary sources al- 
most exclusively. 


FROM NEW YORK comes an admirable performance of Champlain 
Valley Songs (Folkways FH 5210). Pete Seeger draws on the extensive 
coilection of North Country folklore assembled by Mrs. Marjorie 


Lansing Porter to reveal some of the musical currents of the region: 
Indian, French Canadian, and Anglo-American. He performs pipe 
tunes and also sings with appropriate understanding such local 
materials as ‘““The Banks of Champlain,” “Lily of the Lake,” and 
“Clara Nolan’s Ball.” Young Folks New York, by Suzanne Szasz and 
Susan E. Lyman (Lothrop-Crown) , delightfully explores in charming 
photographs the attractions of New York City for youngsters. The 
illustrations show boys and girls enjoying themselves in many adult 
surroundings from the Cloisters to Coney Island. Brother of the Wind, 
by Jerry Wolfert (John Day) make use of the Niagara Frontier of 
the early 19th century to relate youthful adventures to a realistic 
setting. 

The Indomitable John Scott, Citizen of Long Island, 1632-1704, 
by Lilian T. Mowrer (Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy) uncovers a wealth 
of information about the picturesque career of this historian, geo- 
grapher, land owner, and traveler. Ambitious, charming, belligerent, 
and irrascible, Scott journeyed far and wide while his stay on Long 
Island was short but significant. Chancellor Robert R. Livingston 
of New York, 1746-1813, by George Dangerfield (Hancourt Brace) , 
also examines fully the many-faceted career of a famous New Yorker. 
Personal details are set off against a broader picture of participation 
in State, national, and international affairs. In spite of the extensive 
quotations, this biography is not free from errors. 
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FROM THE SOUTH comes an impressive recorded survey assembled 
by a pioneer in the collecting of folk music, Alan Lomax. Lomax has 
put together, following a summer in the area, a seven-record “Southern 
Folk Heritage Series” for Atlantic: Sounds of the South (1346), Blue 
Ridge Mountain Music (1347), Roots of the Blues (1348), White 
Spirituals (1349), American Folk Songs for Children (1350), Negro 
Church Music (1351), and The Blues Roll On (1352). The series 
adds up to a brilliant and original collection of regional music. It 
combines novel, unusual musical styles by vocalists and musicians who 
deserve this recognition. At the same time, Lomax returned to 
record other performers he discovered in the past; he also furnishes 
additional evidence of the impact on musical traditions of records and 
radio. In this enlightening survey, the music stretches from the 
primitive to the sophisticated, with the same ranges in both secular and 
spiritual performances. All of it is definitely worth preserving in this 
excellent fashion. Songs of Memphis Slim and Willie Dixon (Folkways 
FA 2385) represents the polished, hard-driving form of blues and 
boogie performances. The duo’s spirited work relishes traditional se- 
lections and the compositions of other blues singers. 


FROM NEARBY AREAS, Folkways has assembled two boxed pairs. 
of recordings and a single. Canada’s Story in Song (FW 3000) clearly 
demonstrates that Canadians have a keen sensitivity to the relations 
between music and their history. The four sides of the set follow 
Canada’s development in music from the time of Indians and 
voyageurs to the past decade and from the Plains of Abraham to 
Labrador and Saskatchewan. Alan Mills’ beguiling vocals and Edith 
Fowke’s scholarly research combine to furnish this musical chronicle of 
battles, patriots, settlers, and workers. Jean Carignan, a Montreal 
taxi-driver, gives an almost unbelievable performance of Old Time 
Fiddle Tunes (FG 3531). His bow races over the strings at a fantastic 
pace in this program of French-Canadian, Irish, and Scottish reels and 
hornpipes. Caribbean Folk Music (FE 4533) cruises through the area 
to indicate in more than two dozen selections the wide variety of 
music on the islands and part of the adjacent mainland. Sources for this 
pair of disks were field recordings of religious and cult music, calypso 
songs, and local types of tradional and sophisticated dances. Scraping 
rhythms and whistle blasts contrast with sparkling piano-playing in 
an expert, informative compilation. 


OTHER FOLK MUSIC recordings feature a distinctive series from 
Prestige International. The Best of Ed McCurdy (13002) and The 
Best of Jean Ritchie (13003) are apt titles to initiate this new series. 
The two singers furnish typical programs in their best voices. McCurdy 
draws on a variety of sources for his robust selection of songs, ballads, 
and blues. But Miss Ritchie adheres closely to the tunes of her Ken- 
tucky background. While there is nothing new here, she has rarely 
sounded better. Joan Baez is the title of Vanguard’s (VRS 9078) re- 
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lease by this glittering-voiced young performer. Her rich tones and 
vocal control draw out all the emotional qualities in a variety of 
musical moods. Cisco Huston Sings Songs of the Open Road (Folk- 
ways FA 2480) is a familiar program of songs about workers, tramps, 
and jailbirds that could have been better—and also much worse. 


BOOK NOTES: The Folk Songs of North America, by Alan Lomax 
(Doubleday) , is a fitting climax to 25 years of devoted labors in folk 
music research. Other folk song books will be produced, but few will 
surpass the high level of this comprehensive volume of American songs 
and ballads. ‘The author’s notes, introductions, and credits, and the 
arrangements for piano and banjo are all of the highest order. Only 
his preoccupation with sex and some confusing references to recordings 
mar the perfection of the work. The Weavers’ Song Book, edited by 
The Weavers (Harper), consists of 76 songs arranged by Robert De 
Cormier, and which match their first four recordings for Vanguard. 
Although many were popularized by Woody Guthrie and Lead 
Belly, all the titles have the collective copyright of “Paul Campbell.” 
Folksongs and Footnotes, by Theodore Bikel (Meridian), presents 84 
songs that are favorites of the versatile baritone. Of the total, 27 have 
Yiddish, Hebrew, or Israeli origins, and another 14 stem from eastern 
Europe. Songs of the Gilded Age, selected and edited by Margaret 
Bradford Boni (Golden Press) , assembles a nostalgic medley from the 
Gay Nineties. The colorful decorations help to arouse interest in the 
musical tintypes on the pages. Black Rock, by George Korson (The 
Johns Hopkins Press) , is a magnificent example of local history. The 
author provides a carefully complete account of regional backgrounds 
and developments as he mixes history with hearsay. It is an equally 
agreeable and signal combination of scholarship and understanding 
otf local customs. 
W.G. T. 
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York State friends of Moritz Jagendorf have long anticipated the 
publication of his latest book, The King of the Mountains, a treasury 
of more than sixty stories written in collaboration with R. S. Boggs. 
This book, which though designed particularly for younger readers 
will appeal to readers of all ages, has received an outstanding book 
award by the American Association of Graphic Arts. Such a distinction 
is surely warranted, for the book is distinguished both in format and 
content. Representative stories from twenty-six Latin American 
countries and notes and a glossary are found in this rainbow-hued 
book which both intrigues and excites. (Vanguard Press, 313 pp., 
$4.95) 

Black Rock, a comprehensive book on mining folklore of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, possesses those ingredients which characterize 
superior work in folk studies. George Korson, the author, is a rare 
combination of scholar, researchist, field man, and raconteur. From 
a largely neglected area he has brought to print a regional lore which 
is important and fascinating. One returns to the dog-eared pages of 
the book knowing that re-readings will be as much fun a second and 
third time and knowing, too, that this is a genuine interpretation of 
a people, their mentality, manners, customs, speech, legends, and 
ballads. (Johns Hopkins Press, 453 pp., $7.50) Back in print—a real 
boon—is Pennsylvania Songs and Legends, edited by George Korson 
and including diversified studies—the word seems too formal—by four- 
teen knowledgeable contributors who have done for the Keystone 
State what many another state richly deserves. (Johns Hopkins Press, 
474 pp., $7.50) 

Massachusetts: There She Is—Behold Her by Henry F. Howe, a 
Cohasset physician and life-long student of his state, is the latest 
volume in Carl Carmer’s “Regions of America’ series. The author 
has ingeniously fashioned a word-portrait that vividly presents the 
state and her people with the gusto of one who is turning virgin soil. 
The author's keen sense in highlighting the meaningful makes it 
possible for him to reduce more than three centuries to 291 pages 
without making a reader feel that he has been shortchanged. The 
book emphasizes the influences of social and economic change, and 
only incidentally relates to folklore. Yet this is a bok against which 
an understanding of folklore may be presented. (Harper & Brothers, 
291 i $5.95) 

1e Weavers Song Book, edited by The Weavers and arranged by 


Robert De Cormier, is a double-sized volume containing words and 
music of some eighty songs which these singers have arranged or 
adapted and introduced and sung to world audiences. Many of these 
songs, which have come from world-wide folk or nearly folk heritages, 
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have, of course, been made available for the first time in this handsome 
volume. (Harper & Brothers, $5.95) 

Three decades ago Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., published Traditional 
Ballads of Virginia. Thirty-one years later and in co-operation with 
the Virginia Folklore Society, Dr. Davis has edited More Traditional 
Ballads of Virginia, a significant book containing versions or variants 
and tunes of forty-six ballads from the Child canon. Much of this 
material, transcribed with meticulous care, will be new even to 
specialists, and all of it is worth knowing by scholars and laymen. 
Generous headnotes, indications of singers and locale, relationships, 
and bibliographical citations add to a reader’s appreciation of these 
veins of rich ore. (University of North Carolina Press, 371 pp., $7.50) 

German Folk Tales, collected and edited by the Grimm Brothers 
and translated by Francis P. Magoun, Jr., and Alexander H. Krappe, 
contains the 200 tales and also ten religious tales for children which 
comprise one of the classics in German prose. Turning the pages of 
this new translation—this is not a es most pleasurable, 
for the translators have given verve to a book which some translators 
have embalmed. One recalls Keats’ delight in having found a vigorous 
translation after he had long since been nurtured on a _ pedestrian 
rendition. Reading this volume forcefully reminds this reviewer that 
the Grimm collection was not and is not particularly for children and 
that adults who think so are depriving themselves of endless pleasure. 
(Southern Illinois University Press, 674 pp., $10) 

Folklore and Symbolism of Flowers, Plants, and Trees by Ernst 
and Johanna Lehner sketchily recounts legends, lore, and esoteric 
meanings and includes representative art on the subject produced in 
many countries over the past several centuries. The attractive format 
and the 200 designs and illustrations enhance the volume’s attractive- 
ness. (Tudor Publishing Company, 128 pp., $4.75) 

Among the new books for younger readers is Italian Fables by 
Italo Calvino, a collection of typical folktales and stories from all 
parts of Italy and retold with zest and animation. (Orion Press, $4.95) 

Adventure in Williamsburg with photographs by one-time Life 
photographer Carroll Seghers II and text by John J. Walklet, Jr., is 
a Colonial Williamsburg publication which will introduce small 
children to the wonderful world represented in the restoration. (Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, $3) 

Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen, an edition designed to 
appeal to the minds and imaginations of youngsters, features full- 
color illustrations of Andersen stories by small children from eighteen 
nations. (Orion Press, $4.95) 
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The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local types of architecture, 
homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. Manuscripts may range from 
500 to 2500 or more. words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 
and requests for further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 











The 14th Annual Seminars on American Culture, sponsored 
by the New York State Historical Association, will be held in 
Cooperstown July 2-8, 9-15, 1961. For complete details write Dr. 
Louis C. Jones, Director, New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, New York. 




















